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Gy 
Kier’s distilling experiments 

in his buggy shed laboratory and his 
thousands of tests with oil lamps in his 

cellar work shop resulted in the basic 
‘*purification’’ methods of today’s gigantic 

refining industry. Subsequent develop- 
ment of Kier’s refining process 

created hundreds of new uses for 
petroleum and further developed 

countless oil by-products. The 
demand for volume production 

of oil necessitated the introduc- 

tion of new and more capable 

drilling equipment with which 

to penetrate oil formations of 

greater depth and resistance. 


SAMUEL KIER, father of petroleum refining, 
was the first to perfect a “purification” process 
after repeated distilling experiments in his buggy 
shed and basement laberatories and thus founded 
the gigantic refining industry we know today. 


The invention of the Hughes Rock Bit 
solved this problem and inaugurated the 
chain of expanded drilling, volume pro- 
duction of oil, increased refining of low- 
cost automotive fuel, and the economic 
possibility of mass production of auto- 

mobiles. Constant improvement 
of Hughes Rock Bits sparked 
the drilling industry to make 
petroleum discoveries on all 
parts of the globe. Since its 
invention in 1909, the Hughes 
Rock Bit has earned and main- 
tained the distinction, ‘‘WORLD 
STANDARD OF THE OIL 
DRILLING INDUSTRY.” 
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25 punctures without a flat 


A typical example of B.F.Goodrich improvement in tires 


On puncture after another — but 
no flat tires. In fact, dozens of 
s tails, screws, and other puncturing ob- 
jects have been removed from tires on 
the trucks of the Middlesex Farm Dairy, 
New Brunswick, N. J., whose vehicles 
até equipped with B.F.Goodrich Seal- 
O-matic Tubes. 
( In this tube there is a layer of firm 
but gumlike compound directly under 
y the tread and shoulder areas of the tire. 
Vhen a nail or other sharp object 
pierces the tire and tube it is instantly 
surrounded and gripped tightly by the 
gummy substance. Air cannot escape. 
hen the nail is removed, the sealing 








compound closes the hole, seals it per- 
manently. Some of the sealing material 
is often drawn up into the tire, sealing 
that hole also. 

Because Seal-o-matics hold air better 
as well as protect against punctures and 
blow-outs, they increase tire life—often 
as much as one-third. And they outlast 
two or more regular tubes. 

Louis Rockoff, president, Middlesex 
Farm Dairy, says, “Our 18 trucks are 
in all types of service, both city and 
rural delivery in and around New 
Brunswick. In the past we had a large 
number of punctures and flats. Trucks 
operating in one area averaged a flat 





a week until we equipped them with 
Seal-o-matics. Now, on the same route, 
we haven't had a flat in six months. I 
figure that means over 25 punctures 
without a flat!” 

Truck Seal-o-matics are designed for 
light and medium trucks and buses 
used in city service. They always pay 
for themselves quickly. See this tube 
now at your B.F.Goodrich dealer. The 
B.F.Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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STRATEGY FOR ‘WAR Ill’..............P.. 11 
If war comes—Russia’s tanks can sweep 
across Europe to the Pyrennes. Rocket 
bombs can make London untenable. U. S. 
will be forced to the edges of Europe 
immediately. Fighting will be long, cost- 
ly, indecisive, possibly will end in stale- 
mate. This article gives the hard facts as 
top military men see them. 


FLOW OF AID ABROAD........ seseaete rs '1$ 
Marshall Plan dollars are to turn up in 
pockets of U.S. businessmen, eventually. 
The billions to go abroad will help other 
nations to buy goods here. Farmers, in- 
dustrialists, businessmen will benefit. 


DRAFT—WHO WOULD GO.......... P. 19 
Young men again are likely to be taken 
into the armed forces of Uncle Sam. Plans 
call for drafting of youths 19 through 
25, but deferments may be numerous— 
farmers, high-school students, married 
men, fathers, technicians, scientists. 


WHERE U.S. FORCES ARE............ P. 20 
In this period of danger, U.S. military 
strength is spread thinly around the 
world. Here, in graphic form, is the 
measure of that power—or lack of power. 


CONTROLS AGAIN?............00:0c00002 P, 22 
Allocation of steel, aluminum, copper, 
other strategic metals will be the first 
step if controls again are necessary. But 
Congress is likely to move slowly in re- 
viving these unpopular wartime rules. 


DOLLAR’S SHRINKING VALUE......P. 23 
Sixty cents—that’s what the dollar is 
worth today. Rising prices all along the 
line have taken a big bite out of the 
consumer's purchasing power. 


WHY TRADE WITH RUSSIA............ Pie24 
The U. S. faces this dilemma: Trade with 
Russia is needed to speed recovery of 
Western Europe, but this same trade, by 
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supplying machinery to Russia, helps to 
strengthen the Soviet war potential. Non- 
military trade is to go ahead. 


UNDERCOVER TACTICS.... .P. 26 
There is an answer to Russia’s fifth col- 
umns. It involves civil disorder, assassina- 
tion, revolt—a taste of the -Soviet’s own 
medicine. Under wraps right now in Con- 
gress is “Operation X,” which would re- 
call our former “cloak and dagger” men. 
This article shows why a softer approach 
to the problem is more likely. 
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SOUTH’S REAL ISSUES....... ae 
The developing revolution in Dixie is 
economic and social as well as political. 
Civil-rights program threatens an up- 
heaval in present job patterns. Here is 
the basis for resistance to the President’s 
program and to spread of labor unions. 


SOVIET SQUEEZE IN BERLIN........ P. 30 
Tension in Berlin is near the breaking 
point. One trigger-happy soldier might 
start a battle. Crisis in Berlin may ~ 
crisis for Europe. 
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4, He may also ask you about the 
type of work you do, so that he can 
advise you on the kind and amount of 
exercise you may take. 





WEIGHT 


1. Once you're over 30, it pays to watch your weight. 


Under 30, a little overweight may be an advantage. But 
statistics show that when you are older, overweight is often 
associated -with heart disease, kidney ailments, high blood 
pressure, diabetes, and other diseases. 


So, if you’re overweight, give some thought to protecting 
your health by bringing your weight down. 





2. See your doctor first, so he can check 
your physical condition, suggest ap- 
proved methods for losing weight, and 
advise you how much to lose. 


5. It’s wise not to use reducing drugs, 
or to try special diets unless your own 
doctor recommends them. They may 
do you more harm than good. 





3. Your doctor will be able to help 
you work out a tasty, varied diet that 
will let you lose weight without en- 
dangering health or strength. 











6. Once your weight is down to nor- 
mal, try to keep it there. Remember 
that one step toward a longer, health- 
ier life is watching your weight. 





To bring you other helpful information 
about your weight, Metropolitan has pre- 
pared a booklet called ‘Overweight and 
Underweight.” It includes suggested low- 
calorie menus, and reducing exercises. 
Write to Metropolitan today for your free 
Copy of this booklet, 58-K. 
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Prices 
Going Down? 


Sunroc Water Coolers are 
already as much as 20% 
below competitive models. 


Advanced design, superior qual- 
ity, and the industry’s largest line 
have put Sunroc in first place 
among independent manufac- 
turers of water coolers in America ! 
For full information, write Dept. 

US-=, Sunroc Re- 
frigeration Company, 
Glen Riddle, Pa. 























SUNROC 
Super 
Cooler. 
Features 
generous 
ice- cube 
capacity ; 
ample re- 
frigerated 
compart- 
ment; an 
unfailing 
source of 
properly 
chilled 
drinking 
water. 


SUNROC Junior 
Economy Cooler. 
The industry’s low- 
est-priced Pressure 
Cooler. Ideal for 
installations where 
demand is not great. 


America’s most complete line of 
water coolers, $199.95 up, 
F.O.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 
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WATER COOLERS | 


GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


Or, s€5 
¢ at 
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“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD...a cool drink of water” 
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Diplomat’s job. Myron C. Taylor ap- 
parently has another delicate job to do. 
Mr. Taylor, the President’s personal rep- 
resentative at the Vatican, has been tell- 
ing Generalissimo Francisco Franco, the 
Spanish dictator, what he must do to 
make his country look a. 
little more respectable in 
the eyes of the democracies. 

The task was compli- 
cated by the House vote 
to include Spain in ERP, 
even though President Tru- 
man protested and the pro- 
vision was removed from 
the bill. But the solid fact 
remains that, in war, Spain 
would be a vital area. On 
that account, American 
military men have been 
cozying up to Generalissi- 
mo Franco for months. 

Mr. Taylor goes to this 
latest assignment after a 
distinguished career. He 
was a successful business- 
man and _ industrialist. As 
chairman of the board of 
U.S. Steel Corp., he put 
through the Big Steel’s first 
union contract, with the 
Steel Worker's Organizing 
Committee, which later became the 
United Steelworkers, CIO. 

In 1939, when Mr. Taylor was 65, 
President Roosevelt sent him to the Vati- 
can. The purpose was to work with the 
Pope to prevent the then approaching 
war. He has continued at his post despite 
the almost constant protests of Protestant 
groups who see in his job a violation of the 
doctrine of separating church and state. 
Mr. Taylor, himself, is an Episcopalian. 

The Madrid trip is a side line. Mr. 
Taylor is most interested now in uniting 
European religious groups in the inter- 
est of peace. 


Costly word. The word “no” sometimes 
can be costly. It works that way with 
President Truman and his vetoes of tax 
bills. It’s easy to figure out about what 
he pays. Assuming that after deductions 
he has $70,000 of net income left from 
his salary of $75,000, the new tax bill 
would cut his tax payment by $11,118. 
If he had signed last year’s tax-cut meas- 
ure, his saving would have been $7,855. 
His last year’s veto left a married man’s 
tax on $70,000 net income at $39,273, 
with $35,727 remaining out of a $75,000 
salary. 


Presidential stirrings. The Southern 
effort to eliminate Mr. Truman as the 
Democratic presidential nominee has the 
Southerners looking around for a man 
to take his place. 
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They hit first of all on Senator Walte; 
F. George, the pleasant and courteoys 
elder statesman from Georgia, and a fy. 
vorite son of his State. The Senator, hoy. 
ever, isn’t having any. He disposed of 
the George-for-President idea quickly, 

“Life’s too short for me 
to get mixed up in this 
thing,” he said. 

So the Southerners are 
turning to Senator Alben W. 
Barkley of Kentucky, the 
Democratic Floor Leader 
Mr. Barkley undoubtedly 
would be agreeable, but he 
is in a peculiar position, 
Technically, he is Mr. Trv- 
man’s spokesman in_ the 
Senate. He has tried to keep 
out of the Southern squab. 
ble over the President’ 
civil-rights program, but 
may be forced into it yet, 

Meanwhile, Senator J, 
Howard McGrath of Rhode 
Island, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Com. 
mittee, seems to have tak. 
en over as main liaison be. 
tween the White House and 
Democrats in the Senate 
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MYRON C. TAYLOR 


Dining-room campaign. Speaker 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., has developed a 
new campaign technique. Each week, 
most of the State delegations of the 
House meet for lunch or breakfast to 
discuss plans and conditions. Mr. Martin 
has a schedule of these meetings and 
usually appears, to remind them by his 
presence that he wouldn’t mind having ; 
the Republican presidential nomination. 


Oleo pressures. Young Representative 
E. A. Mitchell (Rep.), of Indiana, started 
something when he introduced a bill to 
cut taxes on oleomargarine. As usual 
with such proposals, the bill quickly got § 
stuck in an Agriculture Committee J 
pigeonhole. 

Mr. Mitchell, a war veteran serving 
his first House term, kept talking the f 
issue up, however, and a_ nation-wide 
publicity and advertising campaign kept 
the question alive. Finally, Repre-§ 
sentative L. Mendel Rivers (Dem.), 0 
South Carolina, came to the rescue  § 
introducing what the House calls : 
discharge petition. Such a petition, whet 
signed by a majority of the House, sends 
pigeonholed legislation to the floor fo 
a vote. 

Heavy pressure for the bill developed 
from the people back home. Signatures 
accumulated on the petition until a m* 
jority was obtained. Messrs. Mitchell and 
Rivers have forced their colleagues ® 
stand up and be counted on oleo taxé 
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We’d like to bring 


the high cost of living 


down, too 


Our business is set up to serve the greatest 
number of people at the lowest possible prices. 
When prices are high, fewer can afford to buy. 
That’s a real worry for us, just as it is for you. 


So we are doing everything possible to keep 
our prices down and quality up. Every month 
the ablest men from all our companies meet 
at a round table to seek increased efficiency 
as well as better products. 


Our research works with them in the plan- 
ning of new and better methods—always with 
the aim of top quality at lowest possible 
price. 

Here are some figures which show how milk 
prices compare with food prices, from 1939 
to 1947: 


Increase in cost of food ..... 106% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk .. 63% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly so 
much as the average of other foods. Our profit 
from all of our milk divisions averaged less 
than % cent per quart of milk sold in 1947 
—far less than the public thinks business 
makes—and much less than the average profit 
in the food industry. 


The figures point to one of the big food 
facts of today—that milk gives you more for 
your money than anything else you can eat. 
And milk is nature’s most nearly perfect food. 
We guard the purity, good taste and nutrition 
value of milk—and cheese, butter, ice cream 
and other products made from milk—and 
make them available to the largest num- 
ber of people at the lowest possible prices. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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An impartial national survey shows that most Amer- 
icans consider 10%-15% on sales a fair profit for busi- 
ness. Compared to this, the average profit in the é 
food industry is less than 5%. And National Dairy’s a 
profit in its milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 
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War, all-out war, still is not imminent, despite the war. of jitters. 

War of nerves, near war, will continue, maybe grow more intense. 

Limited war, some shooting here and there, is possible. Limited war is the 
next step toward all-out war. It's part of the get-ready period. 

Moves just short of war will keep the country a bit on edge. 

What's under way is the spadework involved in building two worlds. A two- 
world concept, very privately, has dominated U.S. policy for some time. It 
probably has dominated Russian policy, too. It's a concept that has war as its 
end product, but not necessarily early war, or all-out war. There is a good deal 
of pushing and pulling before the big guns go off. Berlin is just one more in- 
cident in that pushing and pulling, in the gradual build-up for war. 








If you are bewildered, at a loss to understand official thinking that un- 
derlies U.S. policy in dealing with Russia, this may help: 

Russia, according to official U.S. theory, is guided by the idea that the 
non-Communist world inevitably is headed for a crack-up, that the Russian oppor- 
tunities lie in trying to speed along that crack-up. 

Russian tactics aim at disruption abroad. Fifth-column activities, the 
stirring of civil war, strikes, discontent, all are part of Russian method. 

U.S., on its side, has no alternative to resisting Russian tactics. Talks 
with Stalin, words, agreements, contracts won't mean a thing until the Russians 
are Stopped, until they face barriers that do not give under pressure. 
yo U.S. must stop Russia before any basis can be laid for peace. 

That's the theory. It rests on the assumption that Russia will push to the 
point of war, but will stop just short of war. If Russia is not Stopped short 
of war, then the theory is that a basis for peace can be laid after the Russians 
are defeated in war. The U.S. theory is that, in reality, there is no field 
for diplomacy to function in any normal way to try to avoid war. 








In the event that the end product is to be war: 

Russia will grow stronger gradually over the next 5, 10, 15 years. 

U.S. margin of strength over Russia will be greatest in about 2 years. 

If a war is the best the diplomats can produce, then an early war is in the 
U.S. interest, rather than a war that is delayed while Russia strengthens. 

War, however, is a confession of failure, not a sign of success. War will 
come only if U.S. and Russian diplomats haven't enough ingenuity to figure out 
how two big powers can live in the same world. At the moment, and in the recent 
past, U.S. diplomats have balked at accepting Russian advances aimed at another 
ped try to talk things over. Words do not interest U.S. at this stage. 

: We tell you on page 11 what a war with Russia would be like. 
A) 





Odds are strong that war will be avoided before election. 

Odds are strong, too, that White House change will occur after election. 

Odds are that a change at the White House will result in reappraisal of 
U.S.-Russian policy, regardless of what the change is. A new President will 
have a natural curiosity about Stalin, will want to talk with him. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Catch is that lines will be so hardened in a war pattern before election 
that a change may be difficult, if not impossible, after election. 


In the developing race for the world's No. 1 job: 

Mr. Truman will get his party's nomination, if he still wants it. 

Dwight Eisenhower would accept only if he got the nomination of both of the 
major parties. That's an impossibility, so he seems to be out. 

George Marshall is being given a run by Democrats in conversation. The 
idea is that Mr. Truman would be more likely to step aside to make room for him 
than for any other person. General Marshall will balk, however. 

So, it is very probably to be Mr. Truman. 

Douglas MacArthur is coming up on the Republican side. He's going to take 
a lot of stopping, despite his age: It will be 69 on Jan. 26, 1949. 

Taft seems to have more chance than Dewey, but it is under 50-50. 

Vandenberg is out front as the compromise candidate, but he is far from 
having the nomination. Joseph Martin would get a run if Vandenberg misses. 

Really, the Republican nomination is wide open. It's anybody's race, with 
the winner standing a very good chance of residing in the White House on and 
after Jan. 20, 1949. Republicans, in choosing, are inclined to be wary in the 
belief that Mr. Truman might step aside at the last minute. 











There are some certainties, among the many present uncertainties. 

Billions in aid for the outside world are voted, nailed down. Hardly a 
penny was cut from the money requested. Russia assured that. 

Dollars, as a result, are to be rather free and easy around the world. 

Tax reduction, too, is a reality after two full years of maneuvering. Tax 
cut is to make dollars a little more free and easy at home. You get details of 
tax reduction and how it will work on pages 48 and 58. 

Armament spending on an expanding scale is coming, definitely. 

As a result of these things, the boom is going to go on. It may lag a 
bit, temporarily, due to strikes or to some other disturbance, but big orders 
for the military and for export are being underwritten. 








In other fields where things are happening: 

John Lewis, in the end, will get about what he wants for his miners. 

Lewis, with his strike, will feed more inflation. 

U.S.-Britain-France, before it is over, will probably be Squeezed out of 
Berlin, except for possible token forces; will lose a little face. 

Communists will fall short of a clear victory in Italy. 

Trouble, strikes, strife, near civil wars are likely to be continuing pros- 
pects both in Italy and France. That's part of the "cold war." 

Spain, with or without Franco, will be back in good graces before long. 

There's going to be plenty to keep people stirred up. The time when the 
world can settle down and enjoy itself isn't yet in sight. 











Draft is due to return unless U.S. and Russia make up. Draft itself is to 
take only about one out of six eligible nonveterans, age 19 through 25, however. 

Military training for all youths is not as likely as the draft. 

Reservists of Army, Navy, Air Force will be asked to volunteer for more 
service, will probably not soon be forced back into service. See page 19. 








To help the busy reader follow important trends, we have extended 
the Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger 
type at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram 
form additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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© First cost is often a minor matter. 





Equipment made of Allegheny Metal lasts and 
keeps its beauty for a lifetime— 

cuts maintenance and depreciation costs to 
the bone. This pioneer stainless steel is 
really cheapest in the long run—and it’s 
promptly available to your needs. 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
iy The Waltons Leading Producer of Hainless Steel in Alt Poms 





Pittsburgh, Penna. . . . Offices in Principal Cities 


Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 





From where 
you Sit... 


one purchase agreement will serve all your plants 


You enjoy the benefits of centralized purchasing—through more 
than 2500 Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 states. Increased 
output and reduced unit costs—through the constant supply of 
highly efficient, uniform quality Texaco lubricants—and through 
the services of skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 


You can get these benefits by calling the nearest of more than 
2500 Texaco Distributing Plants or writing to The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


Ready to serve you in all 48 states—more than 
2500 Texaco Distributing Plants, each an imme- 
diate and convenient source of supply for quality 


lubricants and fuels. 
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STRATEGY FOR ‘WORLD WAR III’: 
DRIVE TO CHOKE SOVIET INDUSTRY 


Prospect of Long Conflict, Maybe Stalemate 


War, if it comes, will be long, 
hard, maybe indecisive. 

U. S. will save atom bombs for 
Russia, will spare other parts of 
Europe. U.S. objective: cripple 
Russia. 

Russia will overrun much of 
Europe, maybe bomb U. S. 

Invasion of U.S. isn’t in the 
cards. Neither is invasion of Rus- 
sia. Stalemate or U.S. victory by 
hammering Russia back within 
her old boundaries might be the 
outcome. 


War between U.S. and Russia no 
longer is an academic prospect. Such 
a clash is near enough so that its 
shape and course, if it could come, 
can be plotted in advance. 

Any war within the next few years 
involving either Russia or the United 
States may take one of two forms. 

limited war is one possibility. In 
that case, it could involve fighting, for 
example, between Italy and Yugoslavia, 
with both U. S. and Russia taking indirect 
roles, Or it could start as a civil war in 
Italy, with the United States intervening 
on one side and Yugoslavia on the other. 
Wars of this kind might occur in other 
danger spots—Greece, Turkey, Iran, Scan- 
dinavia or Korea. 

All-out war is the other possible 
fom that an armed conflict can take. 
An all-out war could grow from the tense 
situation that has developed in Berlin, or 
ftom a limited war that gets out of hand. 

The analysis that follows assumes, for 
purposes of explanation, that an all-out or 
general war between the U. S. and Russia 
will come soon, or within the next two or 
three years. This analysis tells what the 
war would be like, what over-all strategy 
would be followed by the two sides, what 
moves would be made, what could be ex- 
pected to happen. 

It is not a Sunday-supplement account 
of a push-button war that still is in the 
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. . the blitz view, the Atlantic; the long view, stalemate 


realm of fantasy. Rather, it reflects the 
considered opinion of hard-headed mili- 
tary leaders as to what will happen if a 
U. S.-Russian war is fought under present 
conditions and with weapons now in 
existence. 

Many ideas of the nature of a gen- 
eral war, if it comes, now are being modi- 
fied, in the light of realities. 

War across the Arctic, widely dis- 
cussed during the last two years, is not 
viewed as feasible for either side in the 
near future. Planes of the range, speed 
and bomb capacity necessary for such a 
war do not yet exist in quantity. It still is 
considered a possibility for the more 
distant future, however. 

A blitz war, in which a few atomic 
bombs could bring a quick decision, also 
is recognized as out of the question now. 
Atomic bombs might be used against 
Russia, but, taken by themselves, they 
cannot be decisive. 

For the United States, a “World War 
III” will be different from all major wars 
this nation has fought in the past. Next 
time, the U.S. will be involved at once, 
and not after long preparation while 
others do the fighting. Once started, it 
probably will be a long war that cannot be 
won outright by either side. Also, it will 
be a strange war, in that neither Russia 
nor the United States can invade and 
conquer the home territory of the other. 

Opening moves that could be ex- 
pected in such a war are shown in broad 
outline by the map on pages 12 and 13. 


Russia would invade or try to invade 
the parts of Europe she does not already 
occupy. One sweep, starting from the 
present Iron Curtain, would take in 
Western Germany, Denmark, France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, up to the 
English Channel and the Pyrenees. Little 
opposition can be offered in this area by 
the Western powers. If Russia marches 
west from her zone of Germany, the 
small U.S. and British forces now occu- 
pying Western Germany and Austria 
probably will be evacuated at once. 

Other Russian drives would head into 
Italy, and possibly into Greece and the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. These would be 
over rough country and not so easy as 
the westward advance. Subject to the 
outcome of her efforts in Western Europe, 
Russia could launch other campaigns 
aimed at the Dardanelles, Suez, Turkey, 
or the oil fields around the Persian Gulf. 

U.S. would hold, or try to hold, areas 
that Russia could not easily reach. Even 
if Russian forces overrun most of Europe, 
the United States will attempt to keep 
them out of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Iceland, Spain and Portugal, Southern 
Italy, Southern Greece, Southern Nor- 
way, the islands of the Mediterranean, 
the Middle East, and North Africa. 

Russia might be able to push U.S. 
completely out of Norway and Greece, 
or even Italy, if she could mass enough 
forces against those areas. The U. S. will 
concentrate on holding, in any event, 
Portugal, Spain, the islands of the Medi- 
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terranean, especially Sicily, and the coast 
of North Africa. 

All these moves and countermoves are 
what can be expected, if Russia and U. S. 
fight an all-out war. They could not be 
carried out overnight and probably would 
take both sides six or eight months or 
even a year to execute. Right now, no 


lightning blows are imminent. While Rus- 

sia could march westward almost unop- Battle Areas of Next Wa s 

posed, there is no sign at this time that r 

her forces are poised to strike. And this 
ee : a * 

country, for her part, is far from being 

mobilized to the point of effective action The Opening Campaigns 

even on the fringes of Europe. 

The second phase of a war between 
the United States and Russia will find 
each side consolidating the areas it holds 
and taking the offensive wherever prob- 
able gains seem worth while. This phase, 
if it comes, can easily last several years. 
In some respects, it could resemble the Atlantic Ocean 


“phony war” of 1939-40 in World War 
II. But, as before, such a period of rela- 
tive quiet will be deceptive. This time Pa 
each side will be aiming deadly blows at 
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the industrial centers, supply lines and 
strategic areas of its opponent and will 


by trying to cut off its opponent from 
sources of vital materials. + a ; | SS 
Russia’s efforts in the second phase meccengemedrinton ote depose F052 
















would be partly military, partly economic might limit its use. Britain would not be a ma) 
and partly political. . invasion beee, bat trom Sritein and iret lo 
To eliminate Britain as one of her op- attacks could be launched against Russian 
ponents, Russia probably would offer positions. Britain would be under heavy attack 
the British a separate peace. Such a move by V-bombs, and some evacuation might be 






necessary. Invasion of Britain by Russia would 


















would be likely as soon as Russia had 

overrun Western Europe and become es- be improbable. FRANCE 

tablished on the Channel. The offer al- d 
most certainly would be refused. Russia ane 
then could be expected to build rocket f at 






bases along the coast, train weapons of 
the V-2 type on Britain, and prepare to : 7 
demolish the main British cities. The V-2 : \ 
weapons have an effective range of at 
least 200 miles. This means that, if suc- 
cessfully established, they can reach well 
into England and can make London and 
the other cities of Southern England un- 
tenable. Russia will have to solve im- 
mense problems of transportation and 
construction, however, before she can 
mount a large-scale offensive with V- 
bombs or other guided missiles. 

To make use of Western Europe, 
Russia would seek to add the productive 
capacity and man power of that area to 
her own war potential. In World War II, 
Germany’s military strength was greatly 
aided by utilizing output and man power 
of conquered nations. Russia is handi- 
capped by lack of managers and techni- 
cians familiar with Western methods, 
however. Another handicap is lack of suf- U.S. MOVES 
ficient rail equipment and oil to operate cae 
the Western European economy. Still 
another is the distance between Western 
Europe and Russian industrial centers. 

Much would depend on whether Rus- 
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The United States would attack Russia chiefly ay air. The Mediterranean 
ata would be of first importance, together with Britain and the Middle East. 
The Arctic would be of minor importance in these operations. Southern Italy, 
Sicily and Turkey would be important as bases. Atom bombs would be saved 
‘He on Russia herself. Bombing of Western Europe would be directed 

Ray against transportation systems. Objective of the U.S. would be 
elach Missia’s satellite states and te force Russia back to her prewar 
s. Land invasion and occupation of Russia herself would be impossible. 
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sia could win the support of the people 
of occupied countries. In France and 
Italy, she could expect to have the help 
of Communist groups, but millions of 
non-Communists would be hostile. If the 
Russians found they could not organize 
and operate Western Europe, they might 
strip it of everything that could be moved, 
and let the people shift for themselves. 

To win oil resources, or at least deny 
them to her enemies, Russia probably 
would try to seize the U.S. and British 
oil fields around the Persian Gulf. The 
country to be crossed is extremely rough 
and mountainous, and therefore an air- 
borne expedition is considered more like- 
ly than one over land. If Russia failed to 
capture the oil fields, she would try to 
put the wells and refineries out of com- 
mission by bombing. Even if she suc- 
ceeded in capturing them intact, however, 
she would find it impossible to get any 
great quantity of the oil back to her own 
territory. 

To cut U.S. sea routes to the Medi- 
terranean and the British Isles, Russia 
would utilize her fleet of 250 submarines. 
She has at least a few long-range sub- 
marines of the type Germany developed 
late in World War II. These can stay 
away from their bases for several weeks 
at a time and are difficult to detect. If a 
war starts soon, most of Russia’s subma- 
rines will be of the older type, similar 
to the earlier German submarines which 
this country was able to defeat in the 
war. But, if war is delayed for a few 
years, Russia may be able to build many 
more submarines of the new type. 

Along with these various efforts, Russia 
would be heavily engaged in defending 
herself against air attack by the United 
States. 

U.S. efforts, in the second phase of 
any long war that may come, will aim at 
crippling Russia’s war economy, cutting 
her off from the other countries of Europe 
or weakening her hold on them, and final- 
ly forcing her to withdraw inside her own 
borders. 

Control of the Mediterranean and 
Middle East as the main front will be the 
key to U.S. strategy. To assure this con- 
trol, U.S. forces will consolidate what- 
ever positions they already hold and will 
push ahead as far and as fast as possible 
in order to get and hold advanced air 
bases. f 

The bombing offensive against Rus- 
sia from the Mediterranean area and from 
the Middle East, in case war comes, will 
have as principal targets her industrial 
centers, the oil fields and her transporta- 
tion system. At first, conventional bombs 
probably would be used. Atomic bombs 
would be held in reserve. 

U. S. forces are certain to make special 
efforts, in the event of war, against Rus- 
sia’s communications with the countries 
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of Europe to the west. Russia’s railroad 
system is considered one of the most 
vulnerable parts of her military setup. 
She already is finding that her recovery 
from World War II is delayed by lack of 
railroad equipment. Her production is 
held back because she is unable to trans- 
port raw materials to her factories in 
sufficient quantities. A war in the near 
future would subject her railroads to 
added strain, and any damage from 
bombing would be severely felt. 

The Russian-held “rocket coast’ of 
France and the Low Countries can be 
attacked by U. S. planes flying from bases 
in England or Ireland. Bombing of 
Northwestern Russia also can be under- 
taken from these bases. But, except for 
the precision bombing of military targets, 
European cities outside of Russia prob- 
ably will be spared. 

Because of the damage that can be 
done to Southern England by rocket 
bombs, the military planners hold that 
the U. S. cannot rely on making big-scale 
use of air bases there, as it did in World 
War II. Also, they recognize that, if 
rocket-bomb attacks on England were 
effective, it might be necessary to evacu- 
ate much of Southern England. Actually, 
Ireland may become preferable to Eng- 
land as a basing area for U.S. planes, 
since it is farther from the “rocket coast” 
and does not have many big cities that 
could be hit. 

Sabotage in Russian-held areas of 
Western Europe is another type of effort 
the U.S. can be expected to encourage. 
For this purpose, the United States would 
depend on the local people and would 
work through an underground, as in the 
recent war. 

In general, strategy of the United 
States in any war coming soon will em- 
phasize the combined ground, sea and 
air warfare in which this nation’s forces 
have been most successful, and in which 
the Russians are least experienced. 

Several basic questions confront 
U.S. military leaders as they map the 
strategy of a possible “World War III.” 

U.S. invade Western Europe? Pres- 
ent opinion is against such a move, if 
Russia’s grip proves to be as strong as 
Germany’s was. But, if Russia attempts 
to hold Western Europe lightly or puts 
her trust in puppet governments, U. S. 
forces might try invasion. 

U.S. invade Russia? To this ques- 
tion, the answer is definitely no. Russia 
is recognized as being too big and too 
remote to conquer and occupy. Even if 
her territory were taken over, the occupy- 
ing power would be faced with problems 
of control and reconstruction on an im- 
possible scale, far exceeding those already 
encountered in Germany and Japan. 

Could we get through Russia’s air 
defense? Russia has concentrated on 
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building fighter planes since the war ang 
has several hundred high-speed jet fight. 
ers. Unless U. S. bases are close enough ty 
the Russian targets so that bombers could & 
be accompanied all the way by fightes 
our planes would face the danger of be. 
ing shot down in great numbers. Russia, § 
however, is backward in radar and, with 
vast areas to defend, probably could not 
put up a strong defense everywhere. 

If we lost Middle East oil? This 
would be serious but not fatal to the U.§ 
Besides the oil of the Western Hemi. § 
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sphere, we would have oil from the Eay | Re 
Indies, which we did not have in Word § sis 
War II. Actually, Russia needs the Mid. : 
dle East oil more than the U.S. and ha | 
less chance of getting it. We could de — me 
stroy the prinicpal fields, if we could not ' 
hold them for ourselves. 

Can Russia bomb U.S.? Only token bel 
bombing of this country is thought to be B Foe 
possible—for a long time to come. It f 
would be limited to bombing by special ” 
long-range planes or by planes from sub- 
marines. Eventually Russia might use an 7 be 
atomic bomb in an attack of this kind, » 

To date, however, there is no evidence | ; 
that she has been able to produce any 
atomic bombs. fore 

Wor in Far East? That area would nt p Si¢ 
be a major front for either side. Russia E 
could seize Southern Korea and possibly § Mar 
the island of Hokkaido in Japan. The § ‘ion 
U.S. would avoid getting deeply in § Wil 
volved on the continent of Asia but would § $736 
hold the rest of Japan. It might be used as J 204) 
a base for bombers aiming at points in § 00. 
Eastern and Central Russia. mitte 

Russia invade Alaska? She might § tion 
launch a diversionary attack there. This CI 
country would recognize it as such- § nomi 
would oppose it, but would avoid letting @ assis 
Alaska become a major front that would Gi 
waste men and weapons needed in more § $275 
important areas. Int 


Outcome of a general U. S-Russian F rece’ 


war would not necessarily be decisive, 
either way. 
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Greatest success for Russia would § for g 


be a world-wide stalemate, in which she § gets | 
would control Europe, Asia, and North hand. 
Africa and force the United States and Co 
allied governments of Europe to retire § gave: 
to the Western Hemisphere. Th 

Greatest success for U.S. would § the { 
mean driving Russia out of her satellite 9 pliers 


countries and other controlled areas in § oj 





Europe and Asia. Russia would be thrown Lat 
back inside her own borders, to be held F099. 
there in quarantine until she was willing mont) 
to co-operate with the rest of the world F Quba 
on U.S. terms. Car 
On one point there is wide agreement: 5 dollar 
If an end to a war between U.S. and ning |] 
Russia must wait until one of these § atthe 
powers completely defeats the other and B shall 
occupies its territory, the war will be one § goods, 

of the longest in modern history. that, 
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FLOW OF AID 


World aid is set to go with 


il? Ths |, $6,098,000,000 for first year. 


Congress wraps up European 


Recovery Program, military as- 
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sistance to Greece and Turkey, 
aid to China in an omnibus 


measure. 
U.S. farmers are to get the 
benefit of most relief dollars. 
Food, fuel and fertilizer account 
for two thirds of spending. 
Dollars for Europe are likely to 
be mostly gifts. 


Of the $6,098,000,000 in new 
foreign aid that will flow to the out- 
side world in the next 12 months: 

Europe gets $5,300,000,000 in direct 
Marshall Plan aid. Great Britain’s por- 
tion is to be about $1,488,000,000. France 
will get $1,211,000,000. Italy is due for 
$736,000,000. Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands will share $870,000,- 
000. The 10 other countries in the Com- 
mittee on European Economic Co-oper- 
ation will split $1,900,000,000. 

China is to get $338,000,000 in eco- 
nomic aid and $125,000,000 in military 
assistance. 

Greece and Turkey are to share 
$275,000,000 for military aid alone. 

International Children’s Fund is to 
receive $60,000,000. 

Germany comes into the aid program 
through $1,000,000,000 already budgeted 
for spending by the U.S. Army. Trieste 
gets $20,000,000 from funds already on 
hand. 

Congress, in approving foreign aid, 
gave the President every penny asked. 

These dollars will not all be spent in 
the United States. They will go to sup- 
pliers for Europe and China in all parts 
of the world, 

Latin America expects to get $1,700,- 
000,000 worth of business in the next 15 
months, Most of it will go to Argentina, 
Cuba and Brazil. 

Canada can look forward to an easier 
dollar problem. Canada has been run- 
ting behind in dollar trading accounts 
at the rate of $800,000,000 a year. Mar- 
shall Plan dollars, spent for Canadian 


“~, may come close to eliminating 
at, 
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PLAN'S BILLIONS 


How Dollars Will Reach American Business 
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FOR ERP FRIENDS 


Dollars are assured for one year, 
but a four-year flow is expected 


—Acme 





U.S. business, directly and indirectly, 
will get all the dollars eventually. It will 
get dollars directly from orders placed 
from Europe. It will get them indirectly 
when customers in Canada and Latin 
America and Asia spend the dollars they 
will get from selling to Europe. 

The dollar flow will speed up almost 
immediately. Plans call for an outlay of 
$874,000,000 in the next three months 
for U.S. goods and another $644,000,- 
000 for goods from other Hemisphere 
countries. 

Dollar spending for aid to other 
countries will be of direct interest to al- 
most every group in the United States. 

Farmers are assured of flourishing 
sales abroad. Money to be spent in the 
United States for food, cotton and tobacco 
adds up to $2,200,000,000. Canned 
goods, fish, dried fruits and vegetables 
will be bought, as well as grain. 

Farm-machinery industry is on notice 
to prepare for $136,300,000 worth of 
orders after July 1. That is the largest 
industrial item, but there also will be 
orders for trucks, freight cars, steel-mill 
equipment, electrical equipment, timber 
equipment and mining machinery. 

Steel industry is told to expect $288,- 
000,000 in foreign orders, mostly for fin- 
ished steel. 

Fertilizer industry is being called on 
to supply $19,300,000 worth of nitrogen 
and phosphate fertilizers. 

Oil industry is asked to deliver $650,- 
000,000 worth of petroleum products. 
Most of this will be supplied by U.S. 
firms, but the oil will come from Latin- 
American and Middle Eastern fields. 

Shipping industry is promised at 
least half the business of carrying U. S. 
supplies to European destinations. 

Conditions to be imposed by the 
United States are to vary from country 
to country. The law requires an agree- 
ment with each country that receives aid 
and all 16 European governments eligible 
for aid are to draw up a general agree- 
ment. 

Most aid money will be in the form 
of gifts. Congress authorizes $4,300,- 
000,000 to be spent in the next 12 months 
either as gifts or loans. Since nearly two 
thirds of all spending will be for food, 
fuel and fertilizer, most of these will be 
gifts. 

Loans of at least $1,000,000,000 are 
authorized. This money will come from 
the Export-Import Bank and will be spent 
on projects to improve European coal 
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mines and steel plants, power plants and 
transport systems. 

Private investors also are encouraged 
to risk money in Europe. The Govern- 
ment will guarantee that they can take 
earnings out of foreign enterprises in dol- 
lars. Guarantees can run up to $300,000,- 
000. A charge of 1 per cent a year will 
be levied on the amounts guaranteed. 

Operation of the program will center 
around the Administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration, the 
name of the top agency to handle foreign 
aid. He gets complete authority to ap- 
prove or disapprove foreign projects, to 
supervise buying in this country. 

Foreign-aid spending will not be in- 
terrupted by any delays in appointing the 





Administrator and setting up ECA. Re- 
construction Finance Corp. is authorized 
te advance $1,000,000,000 to keep the 
program going and the President is al- 
lowed to designate any agency to act in 
the meantime. Prospect is that the State 
Department will continue to handle in- 
terim aid until ECA is organized. 

When ECA does get going, other Gov- 
ernment agencies will be brought into 
the picture. 

Export-Import Bank will handle all 
credits to foreign nations approved by 
the Administrator. This bank will be the 
financial operating agency of ECA. 

Export controls are to remain in the 
Commerce Department, unless the Ad- 
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ministrator decides otherwise. No change 
is in prospect in handling actual exports 
of U.S. goods to Europe under the aid 
program, 

Commodity Credit Corp. is expected 
to continue to be the major buyer of 
grains and other farm commodities for 
shipment abroad. CCC buying on an 
“offer and acceptance” basis from deal- 
ers in farm commodities will not change. 

Bureau of Federal Supply in the 
Treasury may be called upon to buy 
some scarce items, such as steel and farm 
machinery. This would be done only to 
prevent foreign buyers from bidding up 
domestic prices. 

For the most part, however, ECA is 
expected to operate through regular pri- 


—Harris & Ewing 
THE LAW‘S ARCHITECTS: SENATOR VANDENBERG & SECRETARY MARSHALL 
. . . the goal: Europe on its feet, off U.S. taxpayers’ backs 


vate trading channels. The law specifies 
that this be done. 

Businessmen seeking foreign orders 
are not likely to have to change their 
methods of doing business. There is no 
handbook, as yet, on ways of dealing 
with ECA, but the intention is to main- 
tain normal operations as far as possible. 

Professional exporters probably will 
continue to operate as they do now. They 
can keep their established lines of trade 
with foreign buyers and place orders 
with U.S. suppliers as usual. Methods 
of obtaining licenses to export goods are 
not expected to change. 

Foreign buyers also are to operate as 
they have been operating. The only dif- 


ference will be that, once their country; 
program is approved by the Adminis. 
trator, they will be sure of having dol. 
lars on hand to make payments. 

Credit arrangements between U.§, 
sellers and foreign buyers are likely to be 
easier to make. The Administrator may 
issue “letters of commitment” to foreign 
countries, to U.S. business firms or a 
U.S. banks. These letters will oblige 
ECA to provide money for the goods that 
other countries order. Such letters are 
expected to persuade sellers to extend 
credit more willingly. 

Advance payments also can be made 
by the Administrator. Foreign countries 
or foreign buying missions may get ad. 
vances from ECA in the form of bank 
deposits, which can be drawn upon to 
pay for approved purchases. 

Dollar guarantees also are promised 
to U.S. firms that distribute newspa- 
pers, magazines or informational movies 
abroad. This is done to further the U.S. 
information program and to make sure 
that private firms that engage in these 
activities can transfer foreign earnings 
into dollars. These guarantees, which 
come under the authority to make guar. 
antees of $300,000,000, cannot exceed 
$15,000,000 for the first year. 

What it all boils down to is that ECA 
is to act as a banker for foreign coun- 
tries or their agents. The new agency for 
foreign aid is not designed to do an 
buving or selling on its own hook. That 
will be the function of other agencies 
or private individuals. ECA will, how- 
ever, keep a banker’s check on spending 
and see that aid dollars are spent only for 
approved programs. 

Inside Europe, ECA is to perform 
the same banker’s function. A_ special 
mission will be set up in each county 
that gets dollar aid to see that it goes 
where it is intended to go. A Special 
Representative, or roving ambassador, 
will have charge of these missions. 

Special funds of foreign currency als 
are to be set up. These funds will be 
earned when goods bought with dollars 
are sold for local currencies. The mone 
thus earned is to be used either to bal: 
ance foreign budgets or to finance domes 
tic projects. The funds are expected t 
provide some assurance that dollar aid i 
to be used for constructive purposes. 

In effect, the United States is trying t 
buy the friendship of non-Communis 
Europe with dollars. At the same time 
the program. suggested by Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall and drafted 
largely by Senator Arthur H. Vander- 
berg (Rep.), of Michigan, is designe¢ 
eventually to get Europe on its own feet 
and off the backs of U.S. taxpayers. 

As now planned, dollars are assure 
for one year, but the program is & 
pected to go on for four years. 
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flways Drive Carefully 


A big improvement in a wonderful car? 








Pontiac strives incessantly to accomplish one basic 


purpose: to bring finer quality and greater luxury 


to buyers of cars in the lower-price fields. That’s 
why, despite the fact that demand for its products is 
still greater than the supply, Pontiac has made a big 
improvement in a wonderful car! The 1948 Pontiac 
has been made finer in every way. It is far more 
beautiful. Its interiors are more luxurious. The 
great Pontiac chassis has been refined in every way 
possible. And there has been made available—as 
optional* equipment on all models—the greatest 


Ac «6©MOTOR DIVISION of 


GENERAL 


contribution to driving ease in the history of the 
motor car: the GM Hydra-Matic Drive! Certainly, 
there could be no more logical choice, for the 1948 
buyer, than the 1948 Pontiac. When a car offers so 
much—for so comparatively litthke—its choice is 
inevitable for those who seek the utmost in value. 


HELP AMERICA PRODUCE FOR PEACE 
TURN IN YOUR SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 
Illustrated:—Deluxe Streamliner Station Wagon and Deluxe 
Streamliner Sedan-Coupe. *GM Hydra-Matic Drive and White 


Sidewall Tires optional at additional cost, 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
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MIGHTY trucks for ’48! Gos Suit to widen 
Ford’s Longer-Life Lead now up to 19.6%! 


performance, economy, extra 
strength. Interesting example: po- 
rous-chrome plated top rings for 
pistons in the new 145 h.p. engine. 

It’s a story of extra strength all 


It’s a proved fact! It’s a certified 
fact! It’s an uncontested fact that 
FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER... 
up to 19.6‘, longer! And the new 
Ford Trucks for ’48 are engi- 
neered to widen this longer-life 
lead. They're the strongest Ford 
Trucks ever built! 

Look at the extra strength in the 
new Million Dollar cab... the 
comfort you can take for granted. 
New, exclusive Ford Level Action 
cab suspension prolongs cab life 
by eliminating cab distortion due 
to trame weave. The three new 
Ford Truck engines have new 


the way down the line . . . for the 
new BIG JOBS with G.V.W. 
ratings up to 21,500 lbs... . for 
every one of over 139 new models. 
They’re built with a strength never 
before attained in Ford Trucks. 
New strength! Extra strength! 
Bonus Built strength! 

See your Ford Dealer today! Get 
the facts on the strong points engi- 
neered into Ford Trucks for ’48, 





*BONUS: ‘Something given in addition to what is usual or strictly due." — Webster 
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WHO WOULD BE CALLED IN DRAFT 


Plans for Reservist Duty on Volunteer Basis 


Draft is becoming more than 
a 50-50 prospect for youths. 

Odds now are on a draft with- 
out Universal Military Training, 
not a draft combined with UMT. 
Deferments will be easy to get. 
Plans call for taking only one 
nonveteran in 17. 

Reservists, if draft is passed, 
are to be invited back to active 
duty, not ordered back. 


Outlook now for U.S. youths—non- 
veterans, ex-GIs, and _ reservists—ap- 
pears to be this: 

Draft of young men for the Army is 
likely, more than a 50-50 prospect: 
That draft, if it is approved, is to take 
220,000 youths the first year. This is 
one man for each six who are eligible, 
one for each 17 nonveterans of draft 
age. 

Draftees will serve in the Army, not 
the Navy or Air Force. Most will remain 
on duty within the U.S., to build up 
new mobile units. Duty will be for two 
years. 

Universal training, the plan to give 
all youths of 18 reserve training for 
sx months, is not likely to pass. Odds 
appear to favor a draft without Uni- 
versal Military Training, not a draft 
plus UMT. 

Recall of reserves by the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, is in prospect, but will 
be on a volunteer basis. Army reservists 
are to be invited back to duty to build 
up cadres of new units of draftees. 

Just who stands to be affected may be 
seen in plans now being submitted to 
Congress. If Congress goes along as 
counted on by the services: 

Selective Service, -as planned, will 
be revived in its 1940 form, but with 
draft ages lowered somewhat and the 
majority of youths exempted or deferred. 

Veterans, those with more than a 
years service, will be draft exempt. An 
efort will be made, however, to recall 
those who saw no active duty. 

Youths, 19 through 25, if nonvet- 
trans and otherwise eligible, will be sub- 
lect to the draft. 

Youths of 18 are wanted by the 
Amy, too, but probably will be deferred 
until their 19th birthdays. 
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Men 26 through 30, those who are 
not veterans, are to be registered but not 
called to active duty at this stage. 

Fathers will not be exempt under the 
draft law, but may expect deferment in 
most cases under Selective Service policy. 
So may those with other dependents. 

Married men, too, may be deferred 
by their local boards, but will remain 
eligible under the law. 

High-school students are certain to 
be deferred, at least until they reach 
the age of 20. 

College students may expect no such 
general deferment, but will stand a better 
chance than nonstudents of not being 
called. This applies particularly to  sci- 
ence, medical, engineering and ministerial 
students. 

Conscientious objectors will not be 
drafted for regular duty in the Army, but 
are likely to be called for special training. 

Doctors, if they are under 26, will be 
eligible for the draft. Those trained at 
Government expense wholly or in part, 
but not taken by the Army or Navy dur- 
ing the war, are almost certain to be 
called up. Others will be urged to accept 
commissions in the Medical Corps. 

Farmers stand a good chance of being 
deferred by local boards as “necessary 
workers,” although they may expect no 
general exemption. 

Teachers, too, will be deferred in 
many cases on the same basis. 








= S. Army 
WORLD WAR Il DRAFT 
... history repeats—with variations 


Industrial workers who have skills 
needed in war industry are likely to be 
deferred as “essential workers.” Each case 
here is to be decided on its own merits by 
local boards. 

Negroes will be drafted on the same 
basis as whites, despite the Army’s strict 
quota limits on Negro volunteers. In the 
Army, Negro troops will form separate 
battalions in some regiments. 

Physical deferments, in general, will 
be easier to get than in wartime. Stricter 
qualifications, physical and mental, are 
expected to eliminate about half of those 
otherwise eligible. 

That is the outlook for nonveterans it 
Congress revives Selective Service as ex- 
pected. In addition, some wartime veter- 
ans stand to be affected: 

Reservists are likely to be invited 
back into uniform by all the services, may 
be forced to come back in some cases by 
the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Army reservists, those not in the serv- 
ice now, will be asked to return for 
a two or three-year tour of duty. But 
they cannot be ordered back for more 
than two weeks without declaration of 
a new state of emergency by Congress. 
Those now on active duty may be kept 
indefinitely if so ordered by their im- 
mediate superiors. 

Air Force reservists are in this same 
situation. 

Navy reservists, however, can be or- 
dered back to duty by the President now. 
Several thousand reserve officers and en- 
listed specialists already are being invited 
to return for limited periods of a few 
months. 

Marine Corps reservists, too, may be 
called up by a presidential order, al- 
though this is not anticipated now. 

National Guardsmen may be called 
up by the President for emergency use 
with the Army, but they may not be 
sent overseas without authority from 
Congress. 

Coast Guard reserve officers no 
longer under Navy control, cannot be 
called up without special action by 
Congress. 

In all, plans now call for drawing about 
900,000 more men into uniform in the 
year ahead. The Army is to get 720,000 
of that total, Navy and Air Force the 
rest. The draft and recall power over 
reservists are counted on to stimulate 
volunteering to meet these goals, to fur- 
nish only a small portion of the man 
power required. 
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ARMY 
127,000 men in Japan 
and 15,000 in Korea 


NAVY 
16 combat ships 
around Japan 
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7,000 men 
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1 fighter group 
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AIR FORCE 
2 heavy bomber groups 
2 light bomber groups ARMY 
7 fighter groups 284,000 men 
1 air-warning group 
2 reconnaissance groups NAVY 
2 troop-carrier groups *9 Reserve fleet of 
around Japan and Korea °* 653 combat ships 
AIR FORCE 
32 air groups 
ARMY 
oa 9,000 men in Hawaii 
NAVY 
109 combat ships 
AIR FORCE 
1 fighter group on Hawaii 
% 
te 
aa 
ILITARY STRENGTH Of U. S., in this danger period, Fighters are limited to one group of 75 planes. Tw " : 
M is spread thinly over three continents. Nowhere, troop-carrier groups, of 48 planes each, comple 86, ‘ 
except on the seas, is U.S. strength impressive. U.S. air strength there. Sole bomber base, equippe wh 
Rearmament plans, now shaping, are aimed at for action, is outside Europe in Saudi Arabia. B vatially 
building up this strength with bigger reserves at Troop strength is limited to occupation grou et 


home, more military power at key spots overseas. 
The Pictogram shows where armed forces of the 
U.S. are stationed. 
In Europe, where Russia has overwhelming mili- 
tary strength, the United States has only token forces. 
Air strength is meager. No U.S. bomber groups 
are based in Europe or the Mediterranean area. 





totaling 96,000 men in Germany and Austria al 8 





on Okin 
5,000 in Trieste. pay 
Naval strength shows 16 U.S. combat ships a Bore the 


39 smaller vessels in the Mediterranean, backed} 5) 
127 warships in the Atlantic. 

In the Far East, at Russia’s back door, the Unit 
States is stronger in men and planes than in E 
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Basic data: Departments of the Army. Navy. Air Force 
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14,000. men, mostly 
s in Panama Canal Zone 
AIR FORCE 
1 fighter group 
1 troop-carrier group 
Ss 
anes. Tw P® but remains outnumbered by Soviet forces. with a 16-ship fleet around Japan, backed by the big 
comple Air Force strength here includes two groups of Pacific Fleet based at Hawaii. 
equipp B-2%s, and two more groups of 48 light bombers In Alaska, vital outpost in any polar warfare, U. S. 
<li ech They are backed by seven groups of fighters, weakness is evident. No bomber units are based here, 





patially equipped with jet planes, and 96 troop- in spite of recent completion of a big new bomber 
crying transports. Most of these planes are based base at Fairbanks. Air strength is limited to one 
Okinawa and around Japan. fighter group, ground strength to 7,000 troops. 
ships a Amy troops in Japan and Korea number 142,000, In the U. S., reserve force is weak. Of 284,000 
hockedl more than half of U.S. overseas strength and about Army troops stationed here, only 54,000 are combat 
per cent more soldiers than are in Germany and _ soldiers, only 30,000 are organized in divisions. Pres- 
Austria, ent defense plans, as a result, depend largely on the 
Navy strength in the Far East is unchallenged, 32 groups of combat aircraft based in this country. 
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Controls to Be Revived? 
New Pressure on Goods 


War controls are in sight, but 
are not just around the corner. 

Controls can be forced back by 
stepped-up war spending, by re- 
newed shortages, by need to 
divide up scarce goods. 

Allocations are nearest. Price 
control, wage control, rationing 
will be put off, maybe dodged, 
unless forced by events. 


War controls are being studied 
again with a view to revival in case 
of need. Revival of most controls, 
however, is to be considered by Con- 
gress with caution. 

Behind the pressure for controls is a 
stepped-up program of rearming the 
country. Military spending and foreign 
aid are on the way up again, after declin- 
ing sharply since the war. 

What is happening is shown in the 
accompanying chart. Money for arming 
the U. S. and for aiding foreign countries 
is expected to reach $23,000,000,000 in 
the year ending June 30,.1949. This com- 
pares with $16,200,009,000 scheduled to 
be spent in 1948. 

A defense and foreign-aid budget of 
this size will force the country back 
toward a war economy. If military de- 
mands are to be met, something will 
have to give. 

Allocations by formal procedure will 
be the first controls to return, if and 
when Congress does decide to act. 

Steel, now allocated on a voluntary 
basis, will be the first product to be 
divided up on a formal basis in event of 
restored controls. 

Aluminum will follow steel into a 
system of allocations if military demands 
generate scarcities that force formal divi- 
sion of material among users. 

Copper, lead and other strategic 
metals are high on the list of prospects 
for allocation by formal order, once such 
allocations are restored. Tin and _anti- 
mony still are under formal Government 
control. 

Rationing, in general, is not now 
being considered seriously for revival, 
although there is a chance that public 
demand for rationing may develop if 
scarcities return in acute form. 

Fuel oil will be at the top of the list of 
products if rationing does become neces- 
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sary. Fuel oil promised to be.short next 
winter even without military expansion. 

Gasoline, too, is not so far from the 
rationing stage, although rationing by 
Government will not be restored unless 
scarcities grow much greater. 

Meat, among foods, is the one product 
that later might be rationed. Odds are 
against it, however, with Congress in- 
clined to let prices do the rationing. 

Shoes, men’s and women’s clothing 
and other wearing apparel are far from 
the ration stage. They are not being con- 
sidered for a place on the list. 

Tires are plentiful and probably would 
not be rationed unless war really came. 

Automobiles will not be rationed 
unless the arms program is expanded be- 
yond present plans. 


The distribution problem arises be- . 


cause basic materials, especially steel, are 
acutely short without added military de- 
mands. Decision as to who is to get a 
scarce commodity and who is not must be 
made by private companies or by a public 
agency. At present, the decision is left to 
private companies, but, if scarcities grow, 
the Government will be pressed to stey in. 
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Price stabilization is the nexi form 
ef control being considered for revival. 

A freeze of prices is the most likely 
method to be applied, if any control jg 
established. Price control, like rationing 
will be restored very slowly, however, |} 
will come only in response to public pres. 
sure, not before. 

An OPA, with power to contro! every 
price, is not in the cards. 

Wage and salary contro! will be 
strongly resisted, and probably will not 
be imposed. 

Rent control already has been ex. 
tended for a year. 

Military draft stands better than an 
even chance of adoption. The odds are 
against universal military training. 

Man power, so far as jobs are con- 
cerned, will not be controlled unless war 
comes. 

Building restrictions will come with 
any additional tightening of the supply of 
steel and other metals. 

Industry will be strained by this pro- 
gram to produce enough for all. Civilians 
will have to wait longer for some things 
than they now have to wait. The military 
again will have first choice of certain 
scarce materials. 

Action by Congress on controls, how- 
ever, will be delayed until need for them 
is shown by actual developments and by 
pressure from the public. Action is not 
now probable prior to any new spurt of 
inflation, or any new spread of scarcities. 


Cost of America’s World Policy 


U.S. Spending for National Defense and Aid to Other Countries 





YEARS ENDING 
JUNE 30 


Vv 
1946 


1947 


1948 


( OFFICIAL 
ESTIMATE 


1949 
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Source: Budget Bureau through June 30, 1948 
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‘ |SHRINKING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR | 











trol is 
oning, . - 
ver. I Effect of Arms Program on Retail Prices 
C pres- 
| every Upturn in value of the dollar The food dollar is worth 47 cents at Oe ORAS TRIS: 

, Sein bhiacked C ti hel store counters. It had been expected to no.t'nct | 
vill be isheing blocked. Lonsumers Gol- go in value this year. Now, a rise in > vv 
ill nee lor buys what 60 cents bought Government spending is to bolster in- . 40) 

‘1939 comes of individuals. Result is likely to an b- 
on in F 2 ae be an increase in demand that will prop =i 
Dollar was starting to gain in up the price of food.and hold down the 

han an value as prices fell. Now arms value of the food dollar. The meat dollar, FOOD DOLLAR 


ds are 7 Seal id in the official view, will shrink still more 
7 | spending, tax cut, foreign al this summer, when meat is seasonally CUT 


7 con- are to limit supplies of goods, scarce. That dollar now is worth 44 cents. 


aia . The clothing dollar is down to 51 
—— boost demands. Result is to be cents, the housefurnishings dollar to 52 10 
e with stronger prices, weaker dollars. cents. Both of those dollars still are 
oply of Dollar may be worth even less shrinking. And the dollar that goes for 
f | ice and for home-heating fuels other than 
is pro- than 60 cents before long. gas is a 60-cent dollar, is not likely to 
tulle grow in the months ahead. It may get 
things § The dollar that was worth 100 — smaller. 
nilitary [ cents in 1939 now is a 60-cent dollar. Biggest dollars in the consumer’s 
certain Chance that the consumer’s dollar pocket are the ones he spends on rent, 


might become more valuable in the gas and electricity. A dollar spent on gas 
; how- months ahead is fading. and electricity, in fact, buys as much as 
? » . . > Tr 

r them There were signs a few short weeks $1.06 did in 1939. The dollars that go to 


and by § ago that the dollar was about to turn Pay the rent bill are worth 90 cents HOUSEFURNISHINGS DOLLAR 


is not ™ upward in value. It was thought then that = *Plece, but are expected to lose a bit more 
eu eaten net 
eet 





purt off the dollar in the pockets of store custom- of their value now that rent controls have 
urcities. as might be worth 65 cents or 70 cents been modified. CUT 
before many months. Actually, price cuts Dollars that people spend for miscel- 


in February added a penny to the dollar’s | laneous products are worth 69 cents, on TO 
value. Now, price declines are to be the average. There is to be little gain in 
halted-perhaps reversed—by Govern- value of dollars that go for automobiles, 
ment spending for defense. What that gasoline and tires, for haircuts, launder: 
J 
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stat growing, is more likely to shrink At that, the consumer still is. better oft 
still further. than many others who spend money. The 

Shrinking dollar is pictured in the businessman who buys at wholesale finds CUT 
Covergram. On the basis of a 100-cent that his dollar is worth only 48 cents. 





means is that the dollar is not going to ing, medical care, movies. FUELS* & ICE DOLLAR 





dollar in 1939, here is what has happened That's the average. Of raw materials, the TO © 
since then: businessman gets only as much for a ees 
By 1942, with war in full swing, the dollar as he got for 40 cents in 1939. And, *EXCEPT GAS 
dollar was worth only 85 cents. It was if he buys farm products at wholesale for 
able to buy, in other words, just as much _ processing, his dollar is worth 35 cents. RENT DOLLAR 
of goods and services at retail as 85 cents The employer’s labor dollar has shrunk, 
bought in 1939. too. The employer gets no more work 


By 1946, the dollar was buying only time out of his factory employes for a CUT 
Tl cents’ worth. That was the average for dollar of wages than he got for 50 cents 





the year. In May, before price -controls in 1939. T0. 
were weakened and then killed, the dol- Consumers’ dollars, thus, have shrunk 
lar still was worth more than 75 cents. Jess in value than most other dollars. 

Now, the same dollar is worth less What happens now to the value of 


than 60 cents. Buyers of goods and serv- the dollar is to depend on the effect of GAS & ELECTRICITY DOLLAR 
ices at retail get less for each of their defense spending, foreign-aid programs 
dollars than they got for 60 cents in 1939, and tax cuts. At best, the consumer can 
That's the average value of the dollar ‘hope that his dollar will not get any 
’% measured by the official consumers’ smaller in the period ahead. At worst, 
price index of the U.S. Bureau of shortages and growing demands can 
Labor Statistics. Some of the dollars that cause so much upward pressure on prices 
individuals spend, however, are worth — that only rigid price controls will be able 
lar less than 60 cents. The chart on this — to keep the dollar from shrinking still 
| BPege shows the variations. more. Das.c data: SLS © 1948. U. S: News Pub. Corp 
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WHY WE TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


Reported from WASHINGTON and LONDON 


U.S. goods will keep going to 
Russia. East-West trade is to 
grow under recovery plans de- 
spite congressional nervousness. 

U. S. finds itself getting set for 
war on one hand, but helping to 
equip Russia on the other to 
speed Europe's revival. 

If war comes, supplies can be 
cut off quickly. The controls exist. 
But, short of war, nonmilitary 
trade is to go ahead. 


Russian trade with the U.S. and 
Western Europe is to go on despite 
war talk. Trade will continue, too, 
between the West and the nations of 
Eastern Europe now under sway of 
Russia. 

Marshall Plan rules, about to be ap- 
plied, do not call for a slowing of trade 
between East and West. Instead, they 
call for increasing trade so that both 
parts of Europe can get back on their 
feet. Billions of dollars in aid are being 
provided for what is expected to be a 
transition period. 

Russia will go on buying machinery, 
machine tools, electrical equipment and 
other goods in the U.S. Russia will buy, 
too, in Britain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
France, Denmark and other countries get- 
ting Marshall Plan aid. Those countries, 
as they recover, will be able to sell more 
to Russia and Eastern Europe in exchange 
for goods they want from the East. 

The West, for the most part, is sup- 
plying Russia and the East with ma- 
chinery, vehicles, metals and chemicals. 
Shipments from the West to the Soviet 
sphere totaled well over $1,000,000,000 
last year. The U.S. sent $431,000,000 
worth of goods. Western European na- 
tions sent about half again as much. All 
these supplies have peaceful uses, but 
many items could be used in war prep- 
aration as well. 

The East, including Russia, is paying 
for Western supplies largely in food, 
lumber, coal, furs, manganese, chrome 
and other raw materials. Shipments from 
the Soviet sphere to the West, including 
the United States, have been running at a 
rate of about $800,000,000 a year. Much 
of this is important to Western Europe’s 
recovery and to U.S. military stockpiles. 
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A dilemma about this two-way trade, 
thus, confronts the United States. To re- 
cover, Western Europe needs the East’s 
food and raw materials. But the ma- 
chinery sold to the East to pay for 
these supplies strengthens Communist- 
controlled regimes. 

Congress is disturbed by this situation. 
The Administration is under pressure 
from Congress to halt shipments to Russia 
and her satellites not only from the U. S., 
but from the nations taking part in the 
Marshall Plan. 

If war is ahead with Russia, then 
trade with the East means arming a 
future enemy. If trade is halted, then the 
Marshall Plan would have to be revised. 
That plan counts on a revival of East- 
West trade and rebuilding of Germany 
to relieve Western Europe’s shortage of 
dollars. 

If war is not ahead, however, curbs 
on trade mean hampering Europe’s re- 
covery and U.S. stockpiling. Russia 
would retaliate. The U.S. might lose 36 
per cent of its manganese imports and 
47 per cent of its chrome imports, which 


Source: Commerce Dept. 
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now come from Russia, as the chart op 
the next page shows. 

Western countries in Europe would 
lose even more. Last year they got 20 
per cent of their coal imports, 50 pe 
cent of their potash imports, 10 per cent 
of their timber imports and 4% per cent 
of their grain imports from the East 
Larger quantities can be expected this 
year and each succeeding year until 1952 


the last year of the Marshall Plan, unless 


a trade war starts. 

If peace were certain, then, the U.§. 
would want to encourage trade with 
Eastern Europe. If war were certain, it 
would be essential to stop East-West 
trade. But the U. S. is uncertain whether 
there will be peace or war. The result js 
that a double policy is being followed. 

U.S. policy, now developing, is to 
prepare for war, while hoping for peace. 
Export controls are being tightened. Em- 
bargoes have been placed on airplanes 
and munitions, as well as atomic mate. 
rials. Goods in short supply, some types 
of precision machinery and strategic 
items, such as electronic tubes, are being 
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withheld from Eastern Europe. Western 
European countries are being urged to 
adopt similar curbs. 

Trade in other goods, however, is be- 
ing encouraged. Western European coun- 
tries, With U.S. approval, are trying to 
set more grain, coal and timber from 
the Soviet sphere. In return, there is to be 
a larger eastward flow of industrial ma- 
chinery, vehicles and consumer goods. 
About 70 trade agreements have been 
signed between countries on opposite 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 

fast-West trade is more vital to 
Eastern Europe than to Western Europe, 
but it is important to both. Last year, 
Eastern’ countries sent more than 40 
per cent of their exports to Western 
Europe. These shipments amounted to 
less than 4 per cent of the West’s imports. 
But they provided supplies that are 
garce elsewhere in the world. 

Moreover, Western countries did not 


| need to pay dollars for Eastern grain, tim- 


ber, coal and fertilizer. They are able to 
pay with their own manufactures, which 


» nomally are hard to sell elsewhere. East- 


em Europe bought as much fro West- 
em Europe last year as did the U.S. 

United States is doing more business 
with Eastern Europe than any other 
Western country. The Soviet bloc got 23 
per cent of its imports last year from the 
U.S., but this amounted to only 3 per 
cent of U. S. exports. 


~ The U.S. Got... 


Of last year’s $431,000,000 in U.S. 
shipments to Eastern Europe, about 40 
per cent was in machinery and vehicles. 
Almost 12 per cent of U.S. machine-tool 
exports went to Russia, as the chart on 
page 24 shows. In return, the U.S. re- 
ceived $154,000,000 worth of furs, man- 
ganese, chrome, wood pulp, paper and 
other goods. 

Britain is planning to boost her trade 
with Russia this year under a new trade 
agreement. Timber-cutting, petroleum 
and electrical machinery are to go to 
Russia in exchange for 738,000 tons of 
fodder. This is more, fodder than Britain 
was able to buy last year from all sources 
abroad. 

Last year, Britain shipped $49,000,000 
worth of goods to Russia and more than 
twice that amount to other countries in 
Eastern Europe. Machinery made up 
more than four fifths of Russia’s pur- 
chases, In return, Britain received from 
the East more than $100,000,000 of raw 
cotton, timber, furs, canned fish, manga- 
nese and other goods. 

France shipped only about $47,000,- 
000 of goods to Eastern Europe last year 
and received about $55,000,000 worth in 
return, Trucks, wool, chemicals and tex- 
tiles were the major French exports. The 
East provided wood pulp, paper, lumber, 
coal and grain. 

Denmark last year sent Eastern Eu- 
rope $92,000,000 worth of goods, mainly 
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in dairy products, meat, animals and 
fats and oils. The Danes received $81,- 
000,000 worth of Eastern products, 
mainly lumber, pulp and paper, coal and 
fertilizer. 

The Netherlands sold the Soviet bloc 
yarns, fish, vegetables, seeds and colonial 
products, such as tin and hemp. Exports 
totaled about $45,000,000. In return, the 
Dutch received $75,000,000 worth of 
goods, mainly in metals, wood, paper, 
coal and glassware. 

Sweden is providing Russia with valu- 
able electrical machinery, ball bearings, 
iron and steel. But exports to the Eastern 
bloc last year were running at a rate of 
only $60,000,000 a year, far below plan. 
Contracts with the West are keeping 
Swedish factories busy, making it dif_fi- 
cult for Russia to place orders, despite a 
$278,000,000 Swedish credit. 

Sweden is getting grain, manganese, 
chrome and asbestos from Russia. Im- 
ports from the East last year were run- 
ning at a rate of $98,000,000 a year. 

Switzerland, like Britain, has signed a 
new trade agreement with Russia. Russia 
is to provide 3,670,000 bushels of wheat 
and quantities of barley, rye, gasoline 
and wood. Switzerland is to ship machine 
tools, precision instruments, watches, 
electrical machinery and textiles. 

Swiss exports to the Eastern bloc in 
the first half of 1947 were running at a 
rate of $58,000,000 a year. Imports were 
at a rate of $98,000,000. 

Recovery in Europe, aided by bil- 
lions of U. S. dollars, is expected to boost 
East-West trade substantially during the 
next four years. Before the war, about 10 
per cent of Western Europe’s trade was 
carried on with countries now in the 
Soviet sphere. But these nations sold 
Western Europe as much goods as did the 
U.S. and bought twice as much. 

Trade between Eastern and Western 
Europe now is only one third the prewar 
volume. But, by 1952, U.S. planners 
expect the East to provide Western Eu- 
rope with 12 per cent of its grain imports, 
two thirds of its timber imports and three 
quarters of its coal imports. 

The problem the U.S. faces now is 
whether to go ahead with this program as 
originally planned, or to discard it for 
economic warfare against Russia. At 
home, the U.S. seems to be preparing 
for war by spending billions on arms and 
trying to revive the draft. Abroad, U. S. 
trade policy seems based on the belief 
that there will be peace. 

Actually, the U. S. is trying to get into 
a position where it can make the decision 
of war or peace quickly. Export controls 
now set up would permit a rapid switch 
to trade warfare. But, as long as peace 
remains a possibility, East-West trade 
in nonmilitary goods is to be continued 
and encouraged. 
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Undercover Tactics for ‘Cold War’ 


Reported ‘from WASHINGTON, ROME and PARIS 


U.S. is about ready to adopt 
some of Russia’s own tactics in 
Europe. ‘Operation X"’ for fight- 
ing Communists is coming closer. 

Idea now is not to stir up re- 
volts and killings in Soviet terri- 
tory. Something milder is pre- 
ferred as a starter. 

But cash may go to help anti- 
Communist newspapers, to 
finance Russia’s enemies and to 
build up U.S. friends in Europe. 


“Operation X” is under wraps, 
backstage, waiting its turn in the de- 
veloping U.S. struggle with Russia. 
There are signs that this project, long 
under consideration, is about to be 
put into effect. 

Idea back of “Operation X” is that 
the U. S. should adopt some of the meth- 
ods that Russia uses to win friends and 
influence people, as well as to dispose 
of enemies. 

Secret funds from the U.S. are 
needed for the proposed operation. There 
are strong prospects that the U.S. Con- 
gress will appropriate cash to carry out 
the plan. Senator Styles Bridges (Rep.), 
of New Hampshire, chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, has 
brought the idea into the open. The sum 
of $30,000,000 is being mentioned as 
a starter. 

Concepts of how to spend the money 
for “Operation X” purposes differ 
sharply, however. The difference, at this 
stage, is between a “cloak and dagger” 
approach and a more businesslike and 
genteel operation, considerably short of 
the tactics Russia uses. 

One school of thought in Washington 
and abroad wants an “Operation X” per- 
forming behind the Iron Curtain. with 
tactics similar to those used by the Office 
of Strategic Services in wartime. This 
school advocates strong-arm methods, 
including assassination if necessary, to 
keep Russia’s part of the world in tur- 
moil. It would finance underground move- 
ments in Russia’s satellite states. 

The other school wants initial opera- 
tions largely confined to Western Europe. 
This group wants to strengthen friends of 
America in territories menaced, but not 
yet taken over, by Russia. Its members 
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discount the usefulness of violent opera- 
tions back of the Iron Curtain. 

It is this second group that is com- 
manding the most support now. As things 
stand this faction’s ideas on “Operation 
X” will prevail at the outset if Congress 
provides the money. This is what seems 
most likely: 

A soft approach to the fight against 
Communists is favored, at least at the 
beginning. Idea is to build up anti- 
Communist sympathy in Western Europe, 
to avoid making trouble in Eastern Eu- 
rope and to concentrate on perfecting 
intelligence operations in Russia’s sphere 
of influence. 

In Western Europe, advocates of “Op- 
eration X” want to-use the same weapon 
the Russians themselves employ. This 
would mean putting money into 
hands of anti-Communists without going 
through any ordinary government ac- 
counting methods. 

Right now, in Italy, for example, news- 
print is both short and expensive during 
the current election campaign. Commu- 
nists and their allies have just received a 
gift of 10,000 tons of paper from Russia. 
Anti-Communists, on the other hand, have 
trouble raising the dollars to buy paper. 
Under “Operation X,” they would get 
money from American agents to finance 
their own propaganda. 

Assistance to anti-Communist labor 
leaders also is favored. In Austria, Social- 
ist labor leaders control a majority of 
organized workers, but lack money to 
use in union elections. Communist labor 
leaders do not control as many workers, 
but they always show up at union elec- 
tions with impressive funds. Under “Op- 
eration X,” U.S. dollars could be pitted 
against this Communist cash. 

In France, secret cash becomes a 
weapon, too. Last winter, for example, 
when Communists tried to seize the city 
of Marseilles during widespread strikes, 
thousands of Communist workers were 
transported in specially hired busses 
from towns and villages miles away. 
There were plenty of anti-Communists in 
the same towns and villages; but they 
had no money to hire busses. “Operation 
X” would provide such emergency cash 
if the decision is made to go ahead. 

In Eastern Europe, caution is to be 
the U. S. watchword at the present stage 
of its rivalry with Russia. Secret funds, 
once put into “Operation X,” are to be 
spent mostly to aid U. S. intelligence op- 
erations, not to cause immediate trouble. 


the - 


Most officials are more interested ip 
getting reliable information out of Russia 
and her satellites than in stirring up short. 
lived revolts or in killing off Communist 
leaders, who could be replaced quickly, 

The aim is to cover Eastern Europe 
with a web of anti-Communists who are 
not necessarily fighting men. Instead, 
what is more likely is the use of well. 
informed people to develop ways of keep. 
ing a steady flow of information moving 
out of Soviet-dominated countries, ; f 

U. S. strategy under “Operation x’ 
is to supply the anti-Communists of Ev. 
rope with the co-ordinating agency they 








U. Ss. Army 
RED ARMY ON THE MARCH 
... work for cloaks, if not daggers 





need to keep up their resistance to Soviet 
encroachment. 

In a “cold war,” American action 
would be concentrated in Italy, Austria, 
France and Norway rather than scattered 
broadside through Eastern Europe. But 
officials already are thinking beyond this 
point. An effort by Communists to seize 
power in any of the countries of Westem 
Europe is likely to turn “Operation X’ 
into full-scale “cloak and dagger” activ 
ties in Russia’s part of Europe. 

If shooting starts between Commt- 
nists and anti-Communists in Wester 
Europe, the first concern of the United 
States will be to keep Russian arms and 
aid from reaching the Communists. 
Should the Communists try to seize powél 
in Italy, for example, American agents 
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would attempt to cut the roads and rail- 
ways leading into Italy from Communist 
Yugoslavia. 

A Communist uprising in Austria would 
lead American agents to set up under- 
ground headquarters in Hungary, key to 
the Danube Valley. 

It is at this juncture that the second 


ted “3 phase of “Operation X” would come to 
Rusia the surface. With a real shooting war, the 
> short: undercover campaign would be carried 
— deep into Russian-controlled territory. 

uickly, Anti-Communist resistance movements 
Hurope now exist in Yugoslavia and in some 
ho are other countries, but they are not sup- 
nstead, ported by the U.S. The idea in Wash- 
. woe ington is not to help them yet. Never- 
f keep. theless, officials realize that American 


iil arms sent to Yugoslavia by submarine or 
dropped elsewhere in Eastern Europe 
could touch off revolts against Commu- 
nist dictatorships. 

The aim of the advocates of this lat- 
ter phase of “Operation X” is to make 
trouble for Russia in her own back yard 
in the hope she will then become willing 
to talk ae a general séttlement in SECRET AGENTS ... THE MOVIE VERSION 
the world. 

Under this plan, strong-arm squads, 
formed under American guidance, would 
meet Communist violence with violence. 
Assassination of key Communists would 
be encouraged. 

American agents, parachuted into 
Eastern Europe with full knowledge that 
Russians would shoot them on_ sight, 
then would be used to co-ordinate anti- 
Communist action. Volunteers for such 
work, many of them veterans of the 
undergrounds of World War II, already 
are turning up in Washington to look 
for jobs. 

Opponents of an all-out campaign at 
this juncture argue, however, that, if 
Eastern Europe were in turmoil, Russia 
might prefer a world war to a settlement. 
H There is strong opposition’to any scheme 
that might endanger the work of anti- 
Communists now supplying information 
on Russian activities behind the Iron 
o Soviet Curtain. Fear is that Communist reprisals 

now might eliminate the very men who 
a action hold the key to a Communist defeat 
Austria, later on. 
scattered Military leaders in Washington are 
ype. But B inclined to discount the effectiveness of 
ond this guerrilla warfare in Eastern Europe at 
to seize this stage of events. They doubt that the 
Westen Opponents of the Communists, even if 
ation x supported by U.S. cash, could become a 
r” active serious threat to police states at any time 

s00n. 
Commu- The way things stand now, “Opera- 
Wester tion X,” at the outset, is seen as a means 
e United of winning and holding friends for the 
ums and U.S. in Western Europe, not as a way ‘ 
amunists. of stirring up trouble in Russia’s terri- 7 —Twentieth Century-Fox rhotos 


ize powel tory. Outright sabotage behind the Iron — IN THE FINAL PHASE, IF IT CAME TO THAT, SABOTAGE, VIOLENCE, ASSASSINATION 


in agents es pees ie RF ES P nes Mee? js : 4 
n af Curtain is not an immediate prospect. . .. Washington's official thinking now is more businesslike, more genteel 
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REAL ISSUES IN SOUTH’S REVOLT 


Reported from JACKSON, MISS., BIRMINGHAM, ALA., and COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Jobs, opportunities, social sta- 
tus underlie South’s revolt 
against proposed U.S. guaran- 
tee of equal rights for Negroes. 

There is an economic revolu- 
tion getting under way. 

Migration of Negroes to the 
North, wider use of machines in 
farming, move of factories to the 
South have old relationships on 
verge of upheaval. 

One-party system may be on 
its way out in the South. 


The real issues underlying the 
Southern rebellion against President 
Truman are social and economic, not 
political. The President raised the 
wrong issue at the wrong time when 
he proposed to improve the status of 
the Negro. He caught the South at a 
time of social turmoil in a changing 
economy. And the South bolted. 

An economic and social revolution is 
under way in the South. The one-crop 
economy is vanishing. Industries are 


springing up in abandoned cotton fields. 
Unions are moving in. The Negro is fight- 
ing for a better place in life. Traditions 





are cracking, And old-line Southern poli- 
ticians are in a last-ditch fight to hold 
their places. The wish for a two-party 
system is taking hold among the people. 

Time and again, in dozens of inter- 
views in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and South Carolina, these points were 
emphasized by Southerners to a member 
cf the Board of Editors of U.S. News & 
World Report. Editors and civic leaders, 
white and Negro, all spoke of the chang- 
ing South, some with regret, some with 
hope. 

In the background is this picture of 
the old South: It was predominantly 
rural. Its social standards were geared 
to rural thinking. From the days of big 
cotton plantations and slavery, there had 
been three classes of people: whites who 
had something and ran the community; 
Negroes, who had very little and did the 
fetching and carrying and hard work; 
and poor whites, who had nothing but 
hope, and very little of that. 

As industries began to develop in the 
South, the poor whites in the uplands 
and along the fringes of the plantation 
area went into the mills to tend the ma- 
chinery. The better jobs were set aside 
for white men. The fetching and carry- 
ing jobs continued to be regarded as 
Negro work. But the poor whites became 
a pool of cheap labor for Southern indus- 
tries—which often were owned and op- 
erated by Northerners. 


The poor whites often had been in 
close economic competition with the 
Negro. Both plantation owners and Ne. 
groes had regarded them as on a lower 
level than the Negro. And the poor 
whites had responded with hatred for 
Negroes and cordial dislike for upper- 
deck whites. 

In the mills, the poor white remained 
in economic competition with the Negro, 
There was always the fear that the jobs 
the poor whites held in industry would be 
opened up to Negroes. For this reason, 
the poor white fought to hold the color 
line, which gave him first claim to the 
better jobs. He still does. He is fighting 
even harder now in the new industrial- 
ization of the South. 

Union men have found that this, far 


- down under the surface, is the real reason 


why they have made so little progress in 
organizing many areas of the South. The 
poor whites fear that, if they join a union, 
their jobs will be opened up to Negroes. 
Negro leaders say policies adopted by 
some industrial leaders are deliberately 
designed to set the poor white against the 
Negro. 

In a section in which there are too few 
jobs and most persons are poor, the com: 
petition for jobs is keen. Before the wai, 
9,000,000 Negroes, three fourth of all 
those in the nation, lived in 11 Southern 
States. They comprised three tenths of 
the total population of those States. In 





—Black Star photos 


TWIN PROBLEMS: THE ONES WHO MIGRATED, THE ONES SEEKING BETTER JOBS 
... States with big electoral votes are feeling the political pressure 
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180 counties of those 11 States, there 
were more Negroes than whites. 

This is the background against which 
President Truman laid his proposal to 
give the Negro a fair chance at all jobs 
and to wipe out segregation in interstate 
commerce. 

Push for change. The President’s 
proposal came at a time when the South 
already was in a turmoil. Four important 
pressures were pushing it toward a 
change in the Negro’s status. And rural 
Southerners were setting themselves 
against the change. Membership in the 
Ku Klux Klan was rising. 

The four big pressures were: The ef- 
forts of liberal whites and educated 
Negroes inside the South. A migration 
that was adding to the voting strength 
of the Negro in the Northern, politically 
pivotal States. Mechanization of Southern 
farms, which cut down the number of 
jobs for the Negro in his traditional call- 
ing. And the new drive for industrializa- 
tion, which was changing the economy 
and the thinking of Southerners. 

In their drive for change, the Negroes 
are striving for an equal chance at jobs 
and a removal of discriminations in 
schools, courts, elections and public serv- 
ices of all kinds. Southern whites are 
fighting stubbornly to maintain the segre- 
gation laws, which hold the two races 
apart, and to maintain the first claim to 
the better jobs. In Mr. Truman’s recom- 
mendations, they see a threat to both. 

Education is one of the sore spots. 
Although most of the Southern States 
spend larger proportions of their tax 
funds on schools than do any of the 
Northern States, even the white schools 
stand low in the educational scale. 

Theoretically, the Negro school system 
in the South offers opportunity equal to 
that given white children in their own 
separate system. Actually, except for 
publication, few white Southerners will 
argue that the two systems are equal. 

Charges are made—and denied vigor- 
ously by Southern politicians—that there 
are wide discrepancies between the pro- 
portions of the funds allotted for white 
and Negro schools. In Mississippi, how- 
ever, a suit now is pending, brought by 
a Negro teacher, asking for equal pay 
with white teachers in the State school 
system, 

Studies indicate that 150,000 Negroes 
in Mississippi, or two thirds of the Negro 
pupils in the State, are in schools that 
are more poorly equipped than the worst 
white schools in the State. A Negro 
teacher in Alabama says that most of 
the Negro school buildings in her county 
were built by the Negroes themselves 
and that often, in winter, classes are dis- 
missed so that pupils may go into the 
Woods to gather fuel for fires to warm 
the classrooms. 
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In slavery days, it was a criminal of- 
fense in many Southern States to teach 
a Negro to read and write. Education 
made the slave restless. The tradition 
lingers that the educated Negro becomes 
discontented and a troublemaker. 

The fight for better conditions in the 
South now is being led by liberal-minded 
whites and educated Negroes. A recent 
study of Negro college graduates indi- 
cated that 74 per cent of those born in 
the South stayed there after graduation. 
They became lawyers, dentists, physi- 
cians, teachers and community leaders. 
' The migration that has taken up- 
ward of 4,000,000 Negroes out of the 
South since 1940 has failed to lure away 
three fourths of the educated Negroes. 
They have stayed to fight. But many in- 
telligent and ambitious Negroes have 
gone to seek better job opportunities else- 
where. Behind them, they left property 
owners, those who had a sincere desire to 
work for better conditions—and several 
million who simply were too ignorant 
and shiftless to leave the South. 

And, in the main, the Negroes who are 
moving into the North and West are go- 
ing to communities in which Negroes al- 
ready are located. They are adding 
steadily to the weight of the voting 
pressure the Northern Negroes can apply 
to Northern politicians to work for a 
change in the South. Chiefly they are 
going to States with big electoral votes. 

Mechanization of Southern farms is 
adding to forces back of this migration— 
and consequently to the pressure the 
North is bringing upon the South for a 
change. Mechanization is becoming a 
reality and is cutting down the number 
of jobs for Negroes. In the 180 counties 
in the 11 States in which the majority of 
the population is Negro, 66 per cent of 
all the farms are operated by Negroes. 
Eighty-seven per cent of these Negro 
farmers are tenants or sharecroppers. 

In the big cotton-growing regions of 
the Mississippi Delta, fields now are 
dusted from airplanes, flame throwers are 
being used to burn out grass and weeds, 
and the mechanical cotton picker is a 
reality. With it, one man can pick as 
much as 50 field hands. Mississippians 
say labor needs in the cotton areas there 
may drop as much as 50 per cent in the 
next two years. The traditional job of the 
Negro is being pulled out from under 
him. 

New industries by the thousands 
have sprung up in the South in the last 
decade. Some are war-born factories. 
Others were lured by tax concessions and 
the hope of finding less expensive labor 
that would not strike. One estimate says 
that 15 per cent of the nation’s labor 
force went on strike at one time or an- 
other in 1946, but that only a little more 
than 1 per cent of the workers struck 





AGE & YOUTH 
In a new pattern—regrets and hopes 


~ Black Star prmren 
in Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

The white man’s fear that the Negro 
will get his job is holding down unioniza- 
tion. It is causing Southern workers to dig 
in and fight Mr. Truman’s plan for a Fair 
Employment Practice Commission. It is 
putting bitterness into the struggle to 
hold the segregation line. 

Trouble for Mr. Truman. In this 
sense, a large share of the voters in the 
South are back of the politicians. Several 
Southerners put it this way: 

“What makes us maddest of all is that 
the North doesn’t treat the Negro any 
better than we do. We have a far greater 
problem than they. And yet they are 
trying to force us to change.” 

For Mr. Truman, the economic and 
social factors in the South spell political 
trouble of the first order. 
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Soviet Squeeze in Berlin 
As Test of U.S. Firmness 


Reported from BERLIN 


Squeeze is on, applied by Rus- 
sia, to force Americans out of 
Berlin. Pressure is more likely to 
increase than subside. 

Heckling tactics, interruptions 
in travel and supply, can cause 
serious trouble. Danger is that 
someone may start shooting. 

Struggle in Germany will be 
watched by all of Europe as a 
test to see how far U.S. will go 
in standing up to Russia. 


U. S.-Russian showdown on Berlin 
is turning out to be a showdown on 
Europe. 

Russians didn’t plan it that way. 
They simply wanted to force the 
U.S. out of Berlin, an island in the 
Soviet zone. They started out by 
showing that they could, if they 
wanted to, starve the Americans out. 
They interrupted the American sup- 
ply route to Berlin. 

Friction between U.S. and Russia 
over Berlin now is swelling to world im- 
portance. Russians have gone so far out 
on a limb to get U. S., British and French 
troops out of Berlin that they can’t crawl 
back easily without losing face in Europe. 

War could result. Berlin is in such a 
tension that a shot fired by a trigger- 
happy soldier could start a battle. And a 
battle in Berlin could bring a general war. 

What's really at the bottom of the 
showdown in Berlin is the Russian desire 
to get control of Berlin and American 
determination to stay in the city. 

First to suffer as tension rises will be 
anti-Communist Germans and Allied per- 
sonnel in U. S., British and French zones. 
Russian squeeze on Berlin’s Western sup- 
ply line started a buying spree in the city. 

Berliners fed by Americans total 
more than 2,000,000 Germans out of the 
city’s population of 3,500,000. Most of 
the 2,000,000 are in the British and 
French zones, but U.S. dollars are pay- 
ing for the food sent in to them too. Food 
bill for feeding Germans in the U.S. 
sector alone comes to $6,000,000 monthly. 

Russians have been careful to let food 
trains for Germans go through to Berlin. 
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But Berliners are not fooled. They know 
that only those Berliners who join up with 
the Communists are likely to fare well if 
the Americans are forced out and Russia 
takes over the job of feeding the whole of 
Berlin. They know that imported food 
from Western Germany will be cut off 
when the Russians take over. 

Allied civilians in Berlin number 
nearly 12,000. They are mainly officials 
and clerical assistants connected with 


a symbol of German unity, Berlin means 
a lot more to Germans than Frankfurt, 
capital of the U.S. zone. Russians want 
to set up a Communist-controlled goy- 
ernment of Germans in Berlin and to tel] 
the rest of the Germans that their only 
chance of uniting Germany lies in the 
Communist Party. 

Russian tactics in squeezing the 
Allies in Berlin are to snowball incidents 
up to crises, such as the demand for 
control over supplies to Berlin. 

Communist-controlled newspapers and 
radio stations in Berlin are telling Ger. 
mans that the British and Americans are 
using the city as a center of espionage 
and political plots. Russians walked out 
of the Allied Control Council, supreme 
four-power authority on Germany under 
the Potsdam Agreement. They say they 
won't come back; they insist that four- 


Soviet Grip on Berlin 











zonal government. There are few Allied 
businessmen in the Berlin area. 

Wives and children will be the first 
to leave as food supplies for Allied na- 
tionals dwindle. U. S. wives and children 
come to about 2,500. The British have 
been discouraging officials who want to 
bring their families into the British area. 

Allied troops now inside Berlin total 
about 15,000, of whom some 12,000 are 
combat troops. They are adequate for 
police duty, but could do little to defend 
the three zones against the overwhelm- 
ing strength of the Russian Army in the 
Soviet zone of occupation. American 
troops total about 4,000 and are wholly 
dependent for military supplies on what 
they can get through the Soviet zone. 

What Russia wants is to get the 
whole of Berlin under Russian rule. As 
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power control of Germany is dead; they 
blame the U. S. 

Way out of the deadlock over Berlin 
still is open for everyone concerned. 

For Russia, which has let its military 
commander sign all the orders, the way 
to retreat would be to have the Moscow 
Government “intervene” in the affair to 
clear up a “misunderstanding.” 

For the U. S., minor concessions could 
be made on Russian inspection of Allied 
supplies moving into Berlin. But Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, the U.S. Military Gov- 
ernor, is reluctant to start making con- 
cessions, which, he believes, would only 
cause Russia to increase its demands. 

For Europe, developments in Berlin 
are to be accepted as indications of how 
firm the U. S. can be against Russia and 
how far the Russians will go toward war. 
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«ae Joseph Stalin's spring offensive is out in the open. It's on full blast from 
a one end of Europe to the other. Immediate objectives, clearly marked, are Ber- 
ns are lin, Italy, Finland. Later on, to be-plucked when ripe, the list apparently in- 
ry cludes Germany as a whole, Austria, France, Norway, Greece, Turkey and Iran. 

preme West's counteroffensive, at the same time, is getting under way. Passage 
= of the European Recovery Program by the U.S. Congress announces the West's coun-= 
rsa. terattack, signals Moscow that the time for the big push is really here. 


Russian period of probing for soft spots, of testing opponents" nerves, is 
over and done with in Berlin, Rome, Helsinki. In these centers, things have gone 
beyond a war of nerves, moved into a new phase, one in which Mr. Stalin is both 
clear about his objectives and determined to reach them--short of war. 

Springtime, 1948, is thus Europe's time of crisis at selected points, of 
tension everywhere, of a fresh series of Showdowns between the U.S. and Russia. 

Next 60 days should tell the story, bring the current chapter to an end. 








Two points about the Russian pressure on Berlin need to be understood. 

Point No. 1 is that, while the Soviet moves obviously are designed to force 
the Western Allies out of the area, no one move iS enough to Start a war. 

Point No. 2 is that Russia is making life uncomfortable for the Allies in 
Berlin, grabbing top headlines throughout the world, just at .the moment when 
Marshall Plan dollars are about to flow into Western Germany, reviving it, 
strengthening it against Russia, rebuilding the Ruhr, giving Germans new hope. 








It is difficult to imagine Americans going to war over a technicality. 

Officially, that's the way the Russians present it. After all, Berlin is 
inside the Soviet zone of Germany. The Western Allies are there by a gentle- 
men's agreement. Russian requests to inspect the papers of U.S. citizens enter- 
ing and leaving Russian territory can be made to appear quite reasonable. 

Even accumulated Soviet pinpricks hardly add up to a clear occasion for 
Berlin World War III. Meanwhile, the Russians will be inching their way toward control. 
d. Partitioning of Germany is thus to be the end result. That, as much as 


ilitary 
a anything else, is back of all the pushing and shoving by the Russians in Berlin. 
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[oscow Eastern Germany already is under firm Soviet control. It is a one-party 
Fair to State, tied to Moscow. Its factories, farms, banks, local governments, politics 
; could operate pretty much as they do in the Soviet Union. Once Berlin's 3,500,000 resi- 
Allied dents all take orders from Communists, Eastern Germany will be a solid chunk of 
oe Russian property. And Berlin, magnet for all Germans, will be in Soviet hands. 
g cOn- Western Germany is being written off temporarily as a Russian asset. But it 
d only isn't yet a U.S.-British asset. Communist-inspired strikes, food riots are to be 
ee expected. Appeals and maneuvers from Berlin for German unity will be stepped up. 
igo Soviet aim appears to be to accept, even to provoke, a divided Germany now, 
ue (over) 
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meanwhile hampering Western recovery, ripening the West for conquest later on. 
Conquest of Berlin, meanwhile, can show the German people who is stronger, 
give them a strong hint that now is the time to line up on the winning side. 

















In Finland, the inevitable is taking a little longer than the Finnish Com- 
munists counted on. Transformation of Finland into a Communist state overnight is 
behind schedule. Things aren't happening as swiftly, as smoothly, as at Prague. 
Anti-Communists are complaining loudly that the Communist Minister of Inte- 
rior is stacking his mobile police force with Communists, ousting nonbelievers. 
It was a Similar argument that began the five-day coup in Czechoslovakia. 
Finnish Parliament is getting set for a fight over the Russo-Finnish treaty 
that has just been negotiated at Moscow. Neutrality advocates fear the worst. 
One issue is whether Russia is to be free to send Soviet troops into Fin- 
land whenever Moscow thinks necessary under provisions for "mutual assistance." 
Finns tend to think the matter of invitation ought to be left to them. 
Another issue is what Moscow means by "co-operation." It sounds fine, but 
skeptical Finns want to be sure it is not another way of spelling "control." 
Decision is due this month, as Finnish Parliament acts on the treaty. 
coupled with Communist action at Helsinki, may speed it. 





































Moscow pressure, 






It is still an open question how effective either Russian or U.S. pressure 
will be on the voters of Italy when they go to the polls April 18. 
Vote on Spain in U.S. House of Representatives, to make Madrid eligible 
for Marshall Plan dollars, has offered Communists fresh propaganda, ready made. 
Leftist line now is that America clearly favors Fascists, really wants war. 



























































Fact that President Truman has spoken against including Spain in ERP, that ™ 
final bill leaves issue to Europeans to settle, is minimized or ignored. 

Result is that return of Trieste, urged by U.S., is being overshadowed. 

Basic question before Italian masses, though, may have less to do with the os 
U.S.-Soviet struggle over Italy than with things that seem nearer home. Th 

Immediate issue, as many Italians see it, is getting a job or a farm, getting = 
enough to eat, bringing prices and wages closer together, wiping out displays of ba 
wealth in the midst of poverty, finding a government that delivers its promises. me! 

Communists promise to do all these things, and sound convincing. - 

Government party promises, too, but its record to date doesn't help much. 

Question is whether U.S. cash, past and future, can Sway enough voters. 

PERC 

Elsewhere in the non=-Communist world, a step or two away from the kind of 
crises facing Rome and Berlin, tendency is to get braced for what comes next. 

In France, next door to Italy, anti-Communists are organizing to fight Com- 
munists for control of factories, power stations, communications, if need be. 

Communist-led strikes may start the trouble, add to the general confusion. 

In Austria, an outbreak of strikes and food riots is to be expected this benny 
month and next. The events in Berlin and Rome will provide the signal. 

In Turkey, there is an uneasy feeling that Mr. Stalin is about to propose T 
a@ new treaty, something on the order of the alliance now offered to the Finns. ste 

Real issue, of course, will be the old one--control of the Dardanelles. Endle 

In the Western Hemisphere, as well, there are signs of Moscow's offensive. wide o 
Brazil reports new Communist activity. Communist unions elsewhere, fed by = 
Soviet embassies, are stirring things up. It all underlines the talk at Bogota. P44 
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TRUTHS YOUR GEOGRAPHY NEVER TOLD 
ABOUT THE MIDDLE SOUTH 





It's Almost 
a New Land! 


Your Geography 
Didn't Talk “Tung Nuts” 


er for profitable industry and commerce, 
progressive farming and better living in 
the areas they serve. 





The nation has moved forward at amaz- 
ing speed the past few years. The Middle 
South (Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi) 
has progressed even faster. That goes 
for added industries, agricultural advance- 
ment, and general trade. These two charts 
show graphically that prosperity here has 
increased fasterthan thenation’sasa whole: 





BANK DEPOSITS 
PERCENT INCREASE 1939-1945 


MIDDLE 231% 
SOUTH = 


TOTAL INCOME PAYMENTS 
TO INDIVIDUALS 
- INCREASE 1939-1945 


MIDDLE a 
SOUTH 
145% - U.S.143”. 

















Tung nuts, valuable to the paint and 
allied industries, are just one of the new 
crops in the Middle South. Livestock has 
new importance. Familiar crops—rice, 
sugar cane, sweet potatoes—have new 
chemurgic value that means more profits 
for growers. This table gives you an idea of 
the resource wealth in the Middle South: 


54% of U.S. Rice 

10% of U.S. Salt 

74% of U.S. Sugar Cane 

10% of U.S. Petroleum 21% of U.S. Sulphur 

12% of U.S. Natural Gas 11% of U.S. Lumber 
70% of U.S. Tung Nuts 


36% of U.S. Barite 
93% of U.S. Bauxite 
27% of U. S. Cotton 


Gateway 


to the world from richest valley on earth 











Geography Never 
Talked “Good Times” 


eee 


It Has the Power 
to be Great 















































Endless waterways, temperate climate, 
wide open spaces, make this area a sports- 
man’s paradise the year ’round. It’s a good 
Place to live with friendly neighbors. 
Population is 97% native-born—intelligent, 
adaptable, loyal workers. 


The four electric service companies (listed 
below) are good examples of our American 
system at work for all the people. They are 
closely integrated and interconnected to 
insure a constant supply of low-cost, de- 
pendable electricity. They provide the pow- 


For further information, write any 
of these electric service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 
Mississippi POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss. 

New ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 








These great REO beauties, shown, 
handle all light and medium 
loads—are ideal for short hauls 
and long. On left. REO Model 
C-21 straight truck. G.V.W. to 
21.000 Ibs. At right, REO Model 
C-22 tractor-trailer, G.V.W. to 
38.000 lbs. 


Give the driver com- 
fort! REO does— 
with adjustable, 
upholstered seats, 
spacious cabs, easy- 
riding springs, side 
cowl ventilators. 


“More-ioad” design 
means shorter turn- 
ing radius... greater 
maneuverability ... 
time and money 
saved at close-fitting 
docks and in traffic. 


Most accessible ¢ 
gine on the roa 
REO maintenance 
quick, simplifie 
Cuts down servic 
time, adds more ti 


on the road. 





q|...and the boss's, too ! 









a DRIVEN ‘em all, and this new REO is the gal for 
me. And you should see the boss’s big smile! 


“She’s all truck. Look at that whopping big frame. 


Power? It practically bulges out of the REO hood—- 
that’s REO’s famous Gold Crown engine. 


“She’s a tiger for power, but a 
kitten for comfort. I knew that 
the minute I eased behind this 
wheel. Here I am, sitting com- 
fortable as the boss in his easy 

chair . . . surrounded by a cab 
that holds three easily. What more could I want? 





“They sure thought about safety in 
this new REO. You can really see from 
a REO. Plenty of windshield and a 
great rear window. And there’s safety 
in these powerful, Dual Primary stop- 
on-a-dime brakes.” 





Why’s the boss so happy? 


“A REO makes the boss sing. "Cause every REO has 
‘More-Load’ design—more load per inch of wheel- 
base and a shorter turning radius. 


““More-Load’ maneuverability gives us drivers a 
chance to deliver faster .. . easier . . . REO-quick. 





recessible ¢ 


ym the rod “Any way I look at it, “More-Load’ pays off. I can 


sere back right into a tight dock without jockeying 
Ae a around all day. It’s easier on all drivers—and the 
dds more ti boss says there are lots of extra dollars in the time 
> road. we save. You should check REO ‘More-Load’ design 


before you order any truck.” 


fordyou order any truck 











Anything for the service gang? 
“There’s sunshine in the service department when 
a REO rolls in. Here’s the way they say it: ‘REO 
has the most accessible engine on the road, the kind 
we get working on fast. REO makes us look good 
because we can get a REO serviced and rolling 
quicker than any other truck.’ 


“Yes sir, every REO model was designed with an 
eye to service. Add all the hours saved—in working 
time, delivery time—plus the extra revenue of full 
payloads. Then see how REO totals up for profits.” 


There’s a REO right for you 


Interstate hauling .. . logging... 
door-to-door delivery in-city 
work—what’s your job? 


Whatever can be done with a truck, 
there’s a REO to do it! REO knows 
your needs may differ from the next 
operator’s. So, you select your REO 
from a wide choice of tractor and 
truck chassis . . . with a variety of 
engines, transmissions, axles, wheelbases and cab- 
to-axle dimensions. 


When you deal with REO, you do business with 
truck specialists. And you get complete service at 
every REO outlet ... dealer, distributor or factory 
branch. Stop in or write for specifications of the 
new 1948 REO models. REQ MOTORS, INC., 


Lansing 20, Michigan. 


AND BUSES 


TRUCKS 











“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The 
April 9, 1948 other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast naj, 





POOR MR. TRUMAN! 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


No more congenial, companionable or kindly per- mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy in the midst 
son than Harry S. Truman ever sat in the White of the biggest war in all history. Mr. Roosevelt was 


House. skillful at tactics of diversion. 


Here is a man of integrity and honesty—for he Mr. Truman, on the other hand, faced all the post- 
could never have been chosen by his neighbors and war issues. The people clamored for their sons to 
fellow-citizens to be Grand Master of the Masons for come home from the war. Business clamored for a 
the State of Missouri if he had not possessed those removal of all controls so that natural laws of supply 


characteristics. and demand might begin to operate. Labor unions 
Here is a man with experience in the United States clamored for wages for 40 hours of work equivalent to 
Senate, where he had an opportunity to familiarize the total “take home” pay for wartime’s 40-hour rate 
himself with basic trends in legislation. plus time-and-a-half for overtime. Mr. Truman re- 
Here is a man of deep patriotism and love of his fel- moved wage controls but left price controls in being 
low human beings—a man with an impulse to service and thus made a hodge-podge of it all. 
that transcends any self-interest or false ambition. The trend to conservatism: Never was a President 
And yet, as a President, he has failed. beset with more vexing problems, all acutely related 
Everybody agrees that the Presidency is a hard job. to votes at the polls. 
It comprises so many varied tasks that omniscience In such circumstances, Mr. Truman sought men of 
would seem to be required to understand its factual capacity as advisers. But complete delegation of 
side and the wisdom of a Solomon to determine the power and authority is no substitute for instinctive 
policy side. understanding of the people’s will. This can come 
A President of the United States gets all kinds of only from the mind of the elected leader. In him 
advice—some good and some bad. The real problem alone is vested the complete responsibility. 
is to recognize good advice when it is offered and to There has been no lack of political advice. 
be able to apply it forthrightly. What, then, was wrong with the picture? 
Following the master politician: When the late The answer may be stated simply—Mr. Truman 
President Roosevelt died, the master politician of all misconstrued the political temper of the times and 
times departed from our midst. He could assemble a miscalculated the mood of the great middle class in 
majority at the polls by crossing party lines and em- America. For, with the rise in purchasing power due 
ploying the devious strategy of “left to right” and to high wages, the so-called “lower class’ became 
“right to left.” smaller than at any time in American history. 
Three years have elapsed since Mr. Roosevelt As incomes grow, a certain innate conservatism 
passed from the scene. Mr. Truman’s dilemma arises emerges in the “genus Americanus.” It is not fo be 
from the fact that he did not learn how to liquidate confused with “reactionary” or selfish conservatism. 
or reorganize the political estate he inherited. It does not connote philosophies of exploitation of the 
Mr. Truman was urged to follow the Roosevelt line, many by the few. It is an elemental reversion to basic 
but the people who advised it were themselves not Americanism. 
able to understand the Roosevelt strategy. They mis- What is basic Americanism? 
took form for substance, slogans for tactics. If you are talking about international policy, you 
Even in the campaign of 1944, Mr. Roosevelt tried can find it as early as 1776 in the slogan “Don’t tread 
to get away from New Dealism as such. He recog- on me” emblazoned on the flags of several of the col- 
nized that a turn of the tide had come. He scuttled onies. 
Henry. Wallace. He won the campaign by pushing a If you are talking about domestic policy, it is to be 
different argument to the fore—his role of Com- found in the resentment of the housewife against pay- 
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“ wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


< of U. S. News & World Report are written in their entirety by the 
international news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


VOLTAIRE 





Blunders in misreading political temper of the people—Quality of leadership 
lacking in face of complex postwar problems—Trend in United States today 
is toward conservatism and basic Americanism rather than radicalism. 


ing profiteering prices or against labor-union bosses 
who keep husbands out of work with needless strikes 
and threaten them with “closed shop” punishments if 
they don’t toe the mark in union meetings. 

The Gallup poll curve of popularity for Mr. Tru- 
man shot upward when he defied the rail unions in 
the spring of 1946 and also in 1947 when he came to 
grips firmly with Mr. Lewis and the miners’ union. 
As if trying to make up for his alienation of the so- 
called labor vote, Mr. Truman vetoed the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill in June 1947. It was his biggest blunder. He 
failed to judge correctly the public opinion of the 
country. The electorate in November 1946 had not 
only voiced its disapproval of the black markets in- 
voluntarily encouraged by OPA controls but had re- 
pudiated the irresponsible action of labor dictators. 

Mr. Truman missed the point. He thought politics 
was a simple matter of “left” or “right” or “center” 
viewpoints with variability to suit the occasion. He 
was told that Mr. Roosevelt had had a solid “labor 
vote” and that he had better play that side, too. 
He misread, however, the Gallup polls which showed 
that it was the rank and file of the working classes 
who turned to the Republican Party in November 
1946. He misread also the rising impatience of the 
country over radicalism and communism. He blew 
hot and cold on that issue.’ 

Mr. Truman could not hope to satisfy the “left 
wing” radicals anyhow. They were destined to split 
away from his party. For decades there has been a 
“lunatic fringe” in American politics, from the 
“Greenbackers” and “Populists” to the Wallaces of 
1948. Such factions never can win if either of the 
major parties reflects basic Americanism. 

Clumsiness on “‘civil rights’: Strong conservative 
support had already been given to Mr. Truman from 
the Democratic South and there was available to him 
asubstantial conservative strength of a liberal kind in 
the North among the independent voters—enough to 
make a comfortable majority in the electoral college. 

Mr. Truman, on the other hand, forfeited the re- 
spect of the South by a clumsy message on “civil 
tights.” The South hasn’t been troubled in recent years 


with lynchings—state laws are gradually taking care 
of the problem—but the South did resent the effort to 
compel by law the hiring of workers to work alongside 
of other workers who might object to such mixing. In 
due time all racial discrimination must be eliminated 
from every section of the country, but laws cannot do 
now what the true application of Christian philosophy 
and education must do first. 

Politically, it was a mistake for Mr. Truman to try 
to curry favor with a “left wing” minority on this 
issue. For, by doing so, Mr. Truman lost the South 
just as he lost conservatives and independents in the 
North by his foolishly worded vetoes of the Taft- 
Hartley bill and the tax-reduction bills. 

The reasons given, moreover, by Mr. Truman for 
vetoing the first two tax bills, which had been passed 
with the aid of an overwhelming number of members 
of his own party, were specious. The “wrong kind of 
tax reduction at the wrong time” had a ring of po- 
litical fallacy to it. Having reduced corporation tax 
rates, the Congress was commanded by logic to re- 
vise wartime tax rates for individuals. 


A lost opportunity: Mr. Truman might have 
achieved great popularity this year and assured him- 
self of a victory in the election if he had chosen a 
political course nearer to the conservative than the 
radical side. He would have retained an enormous 
vote among the independents and would have gained 
ever sO many more votes to offset completely any 
defections from the “left.” 

The trend since the war has been toward conserva- 
tism—not radicalism. The days of radicalism are 
bound to be numbered as individual incomes rise and 
the citizen acquires more property and possessions. 
It is a time for sensible conservatism. 

America was never less partisan in a party sense 
than it is today. What America wants is a continu- 
ance of the American story of progress and self- 
reliance—initiative and opportunity unhampered by 
monopoly of corporation or union boss. Above all, 
America wants a fearless leadership that can under- 
stand and put into effect the true wishes of the ma- 
jority of the people. 
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Decisive Position of James Forrestal in Merging the Services: 
Inner-Circle Influence That Helps to Shape Defense Program 


> James Forrestal, the tough and ag- 
gressive Secretary of Defense, has become 
one of the most powerful figures in the 
Truman inner circle. Secretary Forrestal 
has a hand in many things. His activities 
affect many people. 

He is fashioning the pattern by which 
any future war will be fought. He is 
working to make unification of the mili- 
tary services an accomplished fact. He is 
one of the more persuasive advocates of 
the draft and Universal Military Train- 
ing. As a member of the National Security 
Council he has a powerful voice on for- 
eign policy. 

In addition, Mr. Forrestal 
and important business and_ industrial 
connections, which makes him a _ presi- 
dential adviser on domestic affairs as well. 
Mr. Truman seeks his counsel at almost 
every turn. Mr. Forrestal gives the Presi- 
dent blunt, straightforward and carefully 
considered opinions. And Mr. Truman lis- 
tens with respect. 

All this makes Secretary Forrestal a 
man whose ideas, background and activi- 
ties are of close concern to the public 
generally. Just now, his chief problem is 
the unification of the services. 

Merger. Mr. Forrestal is hammering 
the services together whether they like it 
or not. That is his way. When a decision 
has to be made, he makes it regardless of 
who may get hurt. 

Interservice jealousies and disputes die 
hard. Several of them, arguments that 
had béen going for years, were standing 
in the way of unification, blocking an 
agreement on the exact role of each 
service in the merged Military Establish- 
ment. Mr. Forrestal got the heads of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force together, told 
them an agreement must be reached o1 
he would settle the questions himself. 

The result was the first integrated plan 
for postwar military development. Its 
potentialities are little understood. 

Thus, Mr. Forrestal resolved three his- 
toric interservice squabbles. 

Strategic bombing. The Air Force 
wanted to freeze the Navy out of plans 
for strategic bombing, the long-range 
bombing that destroys an enemy’s indus- 
trial transportation and communication 
centers. The Navy never had suggested 
that it have primary responsibility for 
such bombing, but thought the record 
of the war showed that it could be 
helpful. 

The new plan makes the Air Force 
responsible for strategic bombing, for de- 
veloping plans, planes, personnel and 
equipment for such bombing. Mr. For- 


has close 
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restal says there never was any question 
in his mind about that. 

But the Navy is not precluded from 
participating in strategic bombing. Such 
blows as those struck by Fleet Admiral 
William F. Halsey’s carrier-based aircraft 
in the Pacific are still a part of the pat- 
tern. And the Navy is to have a new 
80,000-ton aircraft carrier. It is experi- 
mental. Its contribution to the nation’s 
warmaking power has still to be weighed. 
The Secretary thinks the vessel may be 
justified by its contribution to normal 
naval operations, plus its usefulness in 
strategic bombing. 

Antisubmarine warfare. The Navy 
takes full charge of battling enemy sub- 
marines. The important thing here is 
that, if the Navy feels it needs land- 
based aircraft for this purpose, it can 
have bases ashore. 

The Air Force had argued that the 
Navy should have only carrier-based 
planes, that AF should control any planes 
operating from land bases. 

Marine Corps. The Army long has 
been jealous of the Marine Corps, as a 
rival land force. Some Army men have 
urged its abolishment in the unification 
process, or have wanted to take over the 
Corps and use it for occupation duties. 

Under the new arrangement, the 
Corps continues, but is to be limited, 
roughly, to four combat divisions. But, 
importantly, it is given over-all control 
of developing techniques and equipment 
for landing operations. In amphibious 
warfare, the Army must follow the lead 
of the Marine Corps. Mr. Forrestal felt 
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that, despite the Army’s broad experience 
in landing troops in France and North 
Africa, such operations were a Marine 
Corps specialty. 

Dispute. Perhaps most important of 
all, the plan looks to the future and pro- 
vides machinery for settling interservice 
disputes as they arise. As new weapons, 
new methods come along, the questions 
of who shall develop them, who shall 
have responsibility for their use in way 
will come up. 

The machinery for finding the answers 
is this: If, for example, the Army has 
new ideas about amphibious warfare. 
Gen, Omar Bradley, Chief of Staff, must 
clear them with Admiral Lewis E. Den- 
feld, Chief of Naval Operations, since 
landing operations are a Marine Corps 
responsibility and the Marines are under 
the Navy. If Admiral Denfeld approves, 
that settles it. If he disagrees, the ques- 


.tion goes to the Joint Chiefs of Staff- 


General Bradley, Admiral Denfeld, Gen- 
eral Hoyt S. Vandenberg, newly named 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and Fleet 
Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of 
Staff to the President. If this group can- 
not agree, the question finally is settled 
by Mr. Forrestal. 

Pattern. Mr. Forrestal regards all this 
as a flexible arrangement. He opposes too 
rigid a strategic plan. 

“If we ever get a plan as a frozen con- 
cept, I, as a citizen, should be most dis- 
turbed,” he said. “That was what set 
Hitler on his ear.” 

Money. The three services seem rea- 
sonably content with decisions to date. 
The Air Force, however, is unhappy 
about the appropriations outlook. 

AF wants 70 groups. The President's 
Air Policy Commission and a_ congres- 
sional committee also recommended a 
force of that size. AF now has 55 groups, 
and Mr. Forrestal, by his allotment of 
money for the services, has said that 55 
will be enough for the present. 

In justification of his position, he can 
point out that the President’s Commis- 
sion urged a gradual growth, with the 
goal of 70 groups to be reached after sev- 
eral years. The actual increase in budget 
recommendations for AF, too, is very close 
to the increase proposed by the Com- 
mission. 

In addition, there is a feeling that not 
enough experimentation has been done 
as yet in new aircraft. Planes purchased 
at present might quickly find themselves 
outmoded. Another argument is that 
the growth of AF must be matched 
by increases in the Army and Navy 
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DEFENSE ‘NERVE CENTER‘: KENNETH ROYALL, JAMES FORRESTAL, JOHN SULLIVAN, STUART SYMINGTON 
... three historic squabbles have been resolved 


which would be prohibitively expensive. 


Nevertheless there is much sentiment 


} in Congress for a quick growth in AF. 


Both Army and Navy fear an AF effort 
to get more money, thereby cutting down 


| Army-Navy appropriations. 


Procurement. Mr. Forrestal also has 
been making unification effective in the 


| field of procurement. A single agency, 


for example, buys the oil that is used by 
all three services. The Air Force buys 
al the photographic equipment. Army 
provides AF with quartermaster, con- 
struction, medical, financial and other 
services. Army-Navy air transport has 
been merged. 

A study of all service transport on land 
or water is in progress. Another survey is 
looking forward to joint use of hospital 
facilities, and scarce medical personnel. 
A board is looking into the use of office 
space in headquarters cities. At Boston, 
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this group succeeded in moving service 
agencies out of 45,000 square feet in 
leased buildings and into Government- 
owned offices. This meant a saving of 
$73,281 a year in rent. 

Nerve center. Mr. Forrestal sits at the 
center of all these activities. He reaches 
down into the Navy through Secretary 
John L. Sullivan, into the Army through 
Secretary Kenneth C. Royall and into the 
Air Force through Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington. 

He is incessantly busy, works a gruel- 
ing seven-day week. He is an adept brain 
picker. When a decision is to be made, 
he calls in the men who know the sub- 
ject, listens to all views, adds his own 
ideas and makes up his mind. 

“T don’t want people ‘yessing’ me,” he 
says, “unless I am convinced their ‘yes’ is 
well founded.” 

He avoids “yes men” by not announc- 
ing his own opinion at the outset. He 
simply asks for advice on a proposed 
course of action. Characteristically, he 
did not give his approval to the unifica- 
tion idea until the dispute over that sub- 
ject had run on for months. 

He was reared in Dutchess County, 
New York, had a year at Dartmouth and 
transferred to Princeton, but did not 
quite finish because his funds ran short. 
Thereafter, had a meteoric rise in Wall 
Street investment banking. A man of 
wealth, he nevertheless backed much of 
the New Deal banking and _stock-ex- 
change control programs. 

This drew the attention of President 
Roosevelt and his close adviser, Harry 
Hopkins. In 1940, Mr. Forrestal became 
one of the President’s anonymous assist- 
ants and worked upward as Under Secre- 
tary and Secretary of the Navy. The 
circumstances place a New Deal stamp 
on Mr. Forrestal. Liberals, however, are 
constantly attacking him as a conserva- 
tive spokesman for Wall Street interests. 


This bothers Mr. Forrestal not at all. 
He is too busy getting America’s defenses 
set up against any eventuality in the 
threatening foreign situation. 

“We have to evolve, rather than decree, 
the form of our future defense system,” 
he says. “We cannot simply throw into 
the air the organizations that have served 
us so well in past years and then, by 
some simple process, fashion the broken 
pieces into a new pattern. That would be 
a dangerous business and might invite 
national disaster. In other words, we must 
retain a going concern which is able to 
function effectively, while we seek to im- 
prove its form and structure.” 


CORRECTION: In the issue of March 
19, U. S. News & World Report said that 
Yugoslavia’s “polls never opened” after 
Marshal Tito assumed power on March 
5, 1945. An election was held in Yugo- 
slavia on Nov. 11, 1945. 
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Special Repor?. 


Tighter supply of materials is a 
prospect again, with plans for 
new arms program announced. 

Direct use of materials in 
weapons may not be great. Real 
expansion is to be in material 
needs of supporting industries. 

Just the talk of rearming 
brings back many of the uncer- 
tainties that confronted business 
in wartime. 


Shortages in raw materials appear 
to be developing again. 

Lack of materials has been a chronic 
business ailment for the last seven 
years. The end of the war only made 
shortages tighter for a while. In re- 
cent months a definite improvement 
was being noted. Even the gray mar- 
ket in steel had weakened. 

But the prospect suddenly is being re- 
versed, Once again business is confronted 
with supply uncertainties, threats of 
hoarding, and rising prices. 

Demand for materials has been given 
an upward shove by rearmament plans 
and aid to Europe. Supply, on the other 
hand, is at a peak in most materials, Sup- 
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CHROME FROM TURKEY 
If Russia cut the flow, Africa could be tapped 





(This article represents the result of 
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extensive research on a problem of oy. 


standing importance in Nationai Affairs) 


THREAT OF RENEWED SHORTAGES 


Military Competition With Civilian Need 


ply cannot be enlarged, in most cases, 
without months of effort. Unless civilian 
demand declines, or is cut back by Gov- 
ernment order, a somewhat tighter situa- 
tion apparently lies ahead. 

In steel, gray-market deals seem to 
be common, after a temporary lull. 

Supply of steel in 1948 is expected to 
amount to 64,000,000 tons of sheets, bars, 
plates, tubing and other products. De 
mand was estimated at 68,000,000 tons 
by one prominent steel producer, even 
before extra military needs were an- 
nounced, 

Only small quantities of steel may go 
directly into new weapons, planes and 
ships during 1948. But every ‘ton used 
will have to be taken out of the supply 
promised to civilian industry. Expansion 
of defense activities will raise the steel 
needs of transport, fuel and other indus- 
tries that back up the armed forces. 

Freight-car manufacturers are to get 
more steel, rather than less. Output still 
averages fewer than 10,000 cars a month, 
for lack of steel. Needs are estimated at 
14,000 cars a month. Oil and gas pro- 
ducers, who received 3,150,000 tons of 
steel in 1947, are asking for about 
5,000,000 tons in 1948, for new refineries 
and pipe lines alone. They need addi- 
tional tonnage for other facilities. Farm- 
machinery manufacturers are another 
group with strong priority on steel. 


RUBBER FROM EAST INDIES 
If the seas are safe, supplies are available 


Other users—manufacturers of gut 
barrels, building materials and so op 
will continue to scramble for steel. Som 
will get less than they want all throug} 
1948, unless steel output expands faste 
than expected. Steel production is helj 
back by shortages of pig iron, scrap an 
coking coal. 

Some steel users are asking for Gover 
ment rationing. Makers ol warmj 
heating equipment say they are promise 
only two thirds as much steel as they 
received in 1947. Actual deliveries are 
below even that reduced schedule. the 
add. 

Aluminum shortage rivals the short 
age in steel. This is a drastic reversal 
Eight months ago aluminum was in sw 
plus. 

The shortage probably will  tighte 
when the big aircraft factories begin t 
order metal required for new warplanes 
Manufacturers who shifted to aluminun 
from other metals during the period o 
plenty already are being squeezed off sup 
ply lists. 

Any increase in aluminum productio 
is impossible until more electric powe 
is made available, Output in the Unite 
States was 1,142,500,000 pounds it 
1947. Plants able to turn out another 


282,000,000 pounds stood idle for lack 
of power. 
Months will pass before enough powe 
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Maintaining large inventory-in-transit is a costly 
business. Knowing this, Sears, Roebuck has ex- 
perimented for some time in shipping fashion 
merchandise to the West Coast by air freight. 

Sears finds that 18-hour deliveries by air be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles save 4 days in 
shipping time, and allow an inventory-in-transit 
reduction of 50%. 

What about air freight as it applies to your 
operations? Could you, like Sears, lower costs 
and/or increase efficiency through the use of 
this modern method of fast transportation? 

Do you know, for instance, that each of the 


Praag, ee 
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four-engine Douglas DC-4s now used by leading 
air carriers can transport up to 18,000 lbs. of 
payload...that soon huge Douglas DC-6s carry- 
ing up to 30,000 Ibs. of payload on even faster 
schedules will be available to air carriers? Are 
you aware that air freight rates may be, in some 
cases, even less than rates by rail express? 

Air freight may be just the answer you are 
seeking in these days of rising costs of doing 
business. It may be one means of saving you 
time, money and traffic headaches. Simply call 
your local air carrier office for complete infor- 
mation on how to ship by air and save! 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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What are these sitters saying 
about the Dictaphone Twins ? 


““My twin hears everything!”’ Indispensable is the 


word for my new Dictaphone Dictating Machine. The 


magic of electronics makes it the answer to a dictator's 


prayer. 


I just press a button, sit back and think out loud. 


My twin catches every word 


Dictaphone Electronic Dictation gets work on its 


way in record time. Letters, memos, reports—they re 


said and done! 


even a whisper. 









““My twin repeats everything!” The sweetest little 









The Dictaphone Twins 
For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. For descriptive literature 
use the coupon below. 
[ear 2 as oe rs re ee 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department K-4 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
O Please send literature on Dictaphone Twins 
O Please call for appointment to demonstrate. 
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transcriber that ever sat on a secretary’s desk. Clear- 
talking electronic twin of my boss’s new dictating ma- 
chine, it echoes his voice so clearly that transcribing is 
as easy as listening. 

There are radio-like dials to control volume, tone and 
speed. A new, whisper-light head-set doesn’t even touch 
my hair-do. My Dictaphone electronic transcriber was 


designed just for me—to speed and ease my work. 





DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
tronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipments bearing said trade-mark, 
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is available to get those plants back jnt 
operation. One producer hopes to get ; 
plant working by next summer. The ney 
Tennessee Valley Authority power-play 
project advocated by President Trumy 
is only in the blueprint stage. Canad, 
however, has unused aluminum capacit 
and Canadian aluminum alreacly is being 
attracted into the United States by ; 
tariff reduction. 

Steel and aluminum shortages are dj. 
rectly apparent. Shortages just as serioys 
can occur in secondary raw materials, 

Manganese is an example. It j 
essential in the manufacture of steel 
There is no substitute. 

The United States in 1947 imported 
ore that contained 729,889 tons of man. 
ganese. Russian ore was 36 per cent of 
the total by value, but provided 22 pe; 
cent of the metal. Ore from India ac. 
counted for about 30 per cent of the im. 
ported manganese. Another 27 per cent 
came from the Union of South Africa 
and the Gold Coast; the remainder from 
Brazil, Mexico, Cuba and Chile. 

If Russia were to cut off manganese 
shipments, the U.S. would have to rek 
on India and Africa. Cuba’s once-plenti 
ful supply was exhausted during World 
War II. 

But stoppage of Russian manganese 
might cause a temporary — shortage 
and necessitate Government allocations 
Higher prices would be a certainty. 

Chromium is another essential mate- 
rial coming from Soviet Russia. Ameri- 
can industry has enough chromium fo1 
five months, at current rates of con- 
sumption. The Munitions Board has a 
stockpile. Chromium is required for hard 
steels for oil drills, chemical plants, 
armor plate. 

The United States imported 466,29 
tons of metallurgical-grade chromite in 
1947. Russia provided 47% per cent of 
that. About 13 per cent came from Tur 
key. Thus, almost two thirds of last years 
supply of this vital alloying element came 
from within Russia, or nearby. 

If Russian and Turkish sources were 
cut off, the U.S. could turn to Southem 
Rhodesia, in Africa, for more chromite 
That area could provide 100,000 tons a 
year more than it does now. At one time 
in 1947, about 300,000 tons was piled up 
at Southern Rhodesian mines awaiting 
transportation. Metallurgical-grade chro- 
mite also is available from the Union o 
South Africa, the Philippine Islands and 
New Caledonia. 

Chemical-grade and_retractory-grad 
chromite offers no problem. The Union 
of South Africa, the Philippines and Cuba 
supply all but a small percentage of U.S 
needs, As to other metals: 

Copper shortage is being extended by 
rearmament moves. In February, the end 
of copper shortages seemed to be ™ 
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sight, with unfilled orders for fabricated 
copper products at the lowest point since 
1943. Retail sales of copper-containing 
appliances were declining. 

Now, the outlook has changed and ris- 
ing demand is looked for. U.S. mines 
ue producing at an annual rate of about 
950,000 tons. Consumption is running 
at the rate of 1,250,000 tons, and more 
would be used if prices were lower. 
Many former users of copper have been 
priced out of the market. 

Imports, mostly from Chile, make up 
the difference between U.S. output and 
consumption. Ample supplies can be 
obtained from South America in the fu- 
ture, but larger imports probably will be 
wailable only at higher prices. 

Lead supplies have been fattened for 
two years by releases from Government 
socks. The Government stocks are used 
up now, just when rearmament demand 
may raise requirements. The lead short- 
age generally is expected to last until 
1949 or 1950. Price already is tightening 
yp, and lead from Spain and Yugoslavia 
is selling at a premium. Strikes at the 
lead mines of Mexico have reduced ship- 
ments from that area. 

Many manufacturers are using cheaper 
substitutes for lead. Less than 4,000 tons 
of lead went into foil in 1946, compared 
with 45,000 tons in 1941. Makers of 
paints and cable coverings have turned 
tovarious other materials. 

No economical substitute has been 
found for lead in gasoline, although less 
isused now than formerly. 

Rubber provides the leading example 
of successful substitution of a new ma- 
terial for the natural product. Congress 
has just approved a program requiring 
the Government to maintain capacity for 
making 665,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
ayear. Manufacturers will be required to 
we 222,000 tons a year in tires and other 
products. 

Output of natural rubber also is high. 
Far Eastern supplies will be available as 
lng as the U.S. controls the seas. Re- 
amament demand apparently can be met 
without any curtailment of civilian sup- 
plies, 

Building materials promise to be 
sufficient for all demands, but at high 
prices, in 1948. Production has climbed 
0a point where it equals demand in 
many lines, such as bricks, tile, flooring, 
and heating equipment. Lumber output 
for 1948 is estimated at 37,600,000,000 
board feet, highest since 1925. 

Abig Army construction program can 
iphon off much building material, how- 
wer. Considerable military building is 
eapected. 

Outlook for materials in 1948, on 
le whole, is uncertain. The day of 
plenty does not seem as near now as it 
tid a few months ago. 
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Hives watch a Miracle 


in the Making ? 


Watch a freight train pounding past and 
youll see a miracle in the making—the 
miracle of American mass production. 

For it is the mass transportation pro- 
vided by freight trains which makes the 
miracle of mass production possible. Every 
day 20,000 of these workaday freights 
shuttle food, fuel, and raw materials to 
and from the four corners of the country. 
From the nation’s industrial plants they 
fan out all over America carrying a spark- 
ling variety of goods. 

The job these freight trains do staggers 
the imagination. They carry a traffic equiva- 
lent to moving more than a million tons 
of freight a mile every minute of the day 
and night. 

In doing this, the railroads today are 
paying wages and prices for the things 
they buy which average 75 per cent 
higher than before the war...while the 
average pay they get for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile has gone up less than 
half that much. 

So the next time you see a freight train 
pounding past, remember that to keep on 
providing the low-cost mass transpor- 
tation on which the miracle of Amer- 

ican mass production depends, 
railroads must be allowed to earn 
enough to keep their plant 
and equipment abreast of 
the needs of the nation. 














































Miners stand a good chance of 
winning pensions before coal 
dispute is settled. That is the price 
operators probably will have to 
pay for peace with John L. Lewis. 

Pension row, however, could 
be just a preliminary to another 
fight shaping up for summer. In 
addition to pensions, Mr. Lewis 
may demand more pay when 
contract expires June 30. 


End of the soft-coal dispute, when 
it comes, is likely to bring these re- 
sults: 

Pensions will be won by miners 
who retire at age 60. Amount may be 
less than the $100 a month originally 
demanded by John L. Lewis. 

Royalty on coal may have to be in- 
creased in future years to pay the bill for 
pensions. Royalty amounts to 10 
cents a ton. 

Other industries will be under new 
pressure for pensions. Big unions will 
seek to win as much for their workers as 
Mr. Lewis won for his. 


now 


JOHN L. LEWIS 
. +. price for peace? 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WHAT COAL DISPUTE WILL COST 


Prospect for Pensions and Higher Royalty 


New restrictions on unions may be 
voted by Congress as a result of Mr. 
Lewis’s challenge to the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Representative Fred A. Hartley, Jr. 
(Rep.), of New Jersey, is proposing an 
amendment to the law he helped to write. 
He wants to bring labor leaders into 
court under the antitrust laws if they 
cause strikes or stoppages of any kind in 
two or more companies. Seizure of the 
mines by the Government also is pro- 
posed by other bills now pending. A 
prolonged strike could bring action on 
these measures. 

That is the general outlook. In more 
specific terms: 

A settlement formula for the cur- 
rent dispute must center around the pen- 
sion demand. Mr. Lewis originally asked 
for $100-a-month payments to paid-up 
members of the United Mine Workers 
who retired after reaching 60, with 20 
years’ work in the mines. Operators ar- 
cued that he wanted to include too many 
who left the mines years ago, that this 
would bankrupt the welfare fund, now 
collecting about $50,000,000 a vear. 

A compromise agreement, however, 
is expected, possibly at somewhat less 
than the $100-a-month figure. Miners 
who left the pits before July, 1947, prob- 
ably would not share in benefits. Also, 
payments probably would be restricted 
to those employed by coal companies 
now contributing to the welfare fund. 

A retired miner will get Social Security 
old-age benefits on top of his union pen- 
sion after he reaches the age of 65, when 
federal payments begin. Thus, a miner 
and his wife could receive as much as 
$150 a month or more from the two 
sources, under Mr. Lewis's original plan. 
Even with some downward revision of 
the union payment, miners would get far 
more than the average factory worker. 
The average Social Security old-age pay- 
ment to a retired worker and his wife is 
now about $39 a month. 

Quitting work would be voluntary on 
the part of the individual miner. The pen- 
sion plan would give him the option to 
retire at any time after reaching 60. 
Many miners probably would wait until 
they turned 65, in order to get the maxi- 
mum in Social Security benefits. Those 
who retired at the age of 60 would reduce 
their benefits under the federal system, 
since the lack of income for five years 
would reduce their annual-earnings aver- 
age used in computing the amount of 
benefit under Social Security, 


—Acme 
REPRESENTATIVE HARTLEY 
.«- a law on top of a law? 


Union membership is likely to be a 
condition for getting pensions in any 
settlement reached by Mr. Lewis. This 
will encourage miners to keep up their 
union dues. It will provide a substitute 
for the “union shop” clause that Mr. Lewis 
is scheduled to lose in June unless he 
reverses himself and decides to file anti- 
Communist affidavits with the Govem- 
ment. The law prohibits renewal of “union 
shop” clauses without approval of a ma- 
jority of the workers in an election con- 
ducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board. Mr. Lewis has not qualified to use 
the Board. 

A July showdown on a new contract 
for the bituminous-coal industry is in the 
background of the pension maneuvers. 
Mr. Lewis’s soft-coal agreement expires 
June 30. By reducing the nation’s coal 
stockpiles to the vanishing point in the 
pension dispute, Mr. Lewis adds to pres- 
sures for a quick settlement in the con- 
tract dispute this summer. The pension 
fight could be just a preliminary to the 
main struggle over a contract. This 
struggle may center around higher pay 
and higher coal royalties. 

An injunction against striking for 80 
days, if obeyed by the miners in their 
pension dispute, would bring the country 
up close to the deadline for the expiring 
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contract. As part of the procedure under 
the law, a federal poll of the miners would 
be taken near the end of the injunction 
period. This poll probably would show 
that the miners were solidly behind Mr. 
Lewis, and, therefore, he would get a vote 
of confidence as he started his contract 
showdown with the operators. 

A pay increase is expected to be one 
of Mr. Lewis’s objectives in the contract 
negotiations. A national wage pattern 
probably will have been fixed by the 
time he gets into these discussions. 

A bigger welfare fund, however, is 
one of his goals, to pay pensions and 
other benefits for miners. Higher royal- 
ties needed to finance this fund would 
be passed on to consumers in the form 
of higher coal prices. 

Continued high demand for coal 
isin prospect, which makes Mr. Lewis’s 
negotiating task easier. An armament 
program, on top of an already high in- 
dustrial demand for coal, promises to 
keep the industry working at capacity. 
As a long-range prospect, coal will be 
needed if a synthetic-oil industry is to be 
developed. These factors may help Mr. 
Lewis in working out an over-all settle- 
ment of the contract issues and the pen- 
sion program without another long coal 
strike this summer. 


APPROACH TO PEACE 
IN PRINTING DISPUTE 


An end to current basic troubles in the 
printing industry appears to be in sight. 
Union printers now are ready to drop 
their “no contract” policy that has led 
to numerous strikes and threats of 


strikes. Problems of wages and _ hours 
in many cases remain to be worked 
out, but the biggest obstacle to peace 
is removed. 

This change of policy is the direct re- 
sult of pressure brought to bear by the 
Government, acting under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Labor-Management Act. It is impor- 
tant to employers in the printing industry 
because of the effect it can have upon 
contract negotiations throughout the in- 
dustry. It also will serve as a warning to 
other unions of troubles that lie ahead if 
they defy the law. 

The printers, under the leadership of 
President Woodruff Randolph of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, had 
adopted the “no contract” policy as a 
method of retaining “closed shop” work- 
ing conditions. The “closed shop” itself is 
barred by the Taft-Hartley Act, and the 
Government sought to enforce that pro- 
vision. To do so, it obtained an in- 
junction from a federal court restrain- 
ing the union from striking to enforce 
the “no contract” demand and some 
other demands. 

New formula. As a result, the ITU, 
after consultation with the National La- 
bor Relations Board, worked out a con- 
tract formula that it now is asking em- 
ployers to approve. Provisions of that 
formula include the following: 

The “closed shop” is dropped, in 
form at least. The ITU agrees that there 
will be no clause requiring employers to 
hire only union members, as under the 
old contracts. Instead, a joint committee 
of employers and union representatives 
will pass on the technical qualifications 
of any job applicant. The union promises 
that a nonunion printer will not be dis- 
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BALANCED Economy 
Means STABILITY! 


In Indiana the steel mills 

of Pennsylvania meet the 

cornfields of Iowa .. . in 

a perfect fusion of indus- 
try and agriculture. 

This balanced economy cush- 
ions the State against depres- 
sions; maintains a healthy per- 
spective on management-labor 
relations; produces a population 
essentially American in its out- 
look; and provides a large avail- 
able pool of literate, willing 
workers. 

Enough industry to make a 
significant contribution to the 
national total . . . enough agri- 
culture to preserve economic 
soundness . . . that is Indiana. 
Other manufacturers have prof- 
ited by establishing plants here 
—so can YOU! 
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criminated against by this committee if 
he can prove his ability to perform the 
work. 

This procedure, similar to that adopted 
recently in New York’s commercial print- 
ing industry, meets the requirements of 
the court order, according to NLRB at- 
torneys. However, if nonunion printers 
are refused jobs because of inability to 
show a union card, the NLRB might 
crack down on the system. 

One-year contracts will be signed by 
the ITU. Mr. Randolph first had advo- 
cated that his locals sign no agreements 
at all, but post “conditions of employ- 
ment” under which members would be 
available for work. Then, the ITU modi- 
fied this policy to permit the signing of 
contracts subject to cancellation upon 60 
days’ notice. Publishers demanded that 
they be given fixed-term contracts. After 
the injunction, the union is willing to 
grant such agreements. 

Wage questions continued to raise 
problems in the ITU disputes after the 
union revised its general policy. News- 
papers and printing firms in some cities 
earlier had settled on pay raises in in- 
formal understandings with the union. 
In these cases, the ITU now proposed 
to incorporate the raises in a formal 
contract, 

Foremen of composing rooms will be 
required to be union members, as in the 
past, if ITU’s new contract proposals are 
adopted. This is a point where NLRB 
later may find violations of the law. At- 
tornevs for the Board have contended in 
the past that this practice violates the 
Taft-Hartley provisions. However, this 
Was not an issue in the injunction suit. 

“Struck work’ clauses suggested by 
the union also may run into trouble at 
NLRB. Here again the injunction did not 
cover the point. The NLRB attorneys 
earlier had charged that the union had no 
right to refuse to work on printing jobs 
that were destined for a shop where a 
strike was in progress. A compromise 
clause worked out in New York’s com- 
mercial printing industry may or may not 
be acceptable to the Board, This clause 
pledged the employers not to take on 
printing jobs of an emergency nature, 
thus barring new “struck work,” but per- 
mitting them to complete jobs for regula 
customers even if a strike existed in a 
customer's shop, 

Featherbedding charges made ear- 
lier by NLRB attorneys regarding certain 
ITU work rules also probably will be 
clarified by future Board decisions, al- 
though not covered by the injunction. 
The Board might order the union to drop 
its rules requiring extra compensation 
where already-prepared advertisements 
come into a newspaper shop. The Taft- 
Hartley Act prohibits payments for work 
not performed, 
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PROPOSED CHANGES 
IN WAGE-HOUR RULES 


Widespread changes in the nation’s 
minimum-wage and overtime rules again 
are being discussed. Amendments pro. 
posed by Senator Ball (Rep.), of Minne. 
sota, for the Fair Labor Standards Act 
are scheduled for public hearings before 
a Senate committee. Chances of early 
enactment do not appear good, but some 
of the proposed changes may become law, 

The Ball proposals, if enacted, would 
result as follows: 

Minimum pay rates would be in. 
creased to 60 cents an hour, instead of 
the present 40-cent rate. However, in- 
dustry committees later could revise the 
minimum rate to make it anywhere from 
50 to 70 cents for a particular industry. 

Fewer companies would be covered 
by the minimum pay and overtime tre- 
quirements. This means fewer workers 
would be covered. It is estimated that 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 workers would be 
removed out of the total of about 20, 
000,000 employes now covered. 

Salaried workers earning more than 
$100 a week would be exempt from the 
40-hour-week provision of the law. They 
could be required to work longer than 
40 hours without receiving overtime pay. 

Retail stores and service establish- 
ments would be given broader exemption 
from the minimum-pay and_ overtime 
rules. They would be allowed to do more 
wholesale business than now permitted 
without losing their exemptions. 

Food-packing and canning plants 
also would be given wider exemption 
from the regulations than is now pro- 
vided. Where an employer was found to 


eabrook Farms 
CANNERY WORKERS 
They would be affected 
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—, 
ES he exempt under the agricultural-process- F 
ing clause of the law, the exemption # qn 
LES & would apply to all workers in the plant. 

Under present interpretations, some em- 


ition’s ployes may be found to be covered by A M4 ‘7 
‘gain 44. Act due to their particular jobs, while ae ence © 


Ps. athers in the _ os exempt because 
hey are engaged in canning work. The 
s Act amendments would eliminate such situ- 
before ations in agricultural-processing plants. 

ie Industry committees, provided for 
olan in the minimum-wage section of the 


amendments, are to work in this fashion: 
The Administrator of the Wage-Hour 
Act would appoint an industry com- 


would 


om ye nittee for each industry engaged in in- 
<< ae terstate Commerce or in the production 
ee of goods for commerce. These commit- 
Ys tees, to be named immediately after 
the. enactment of the amendments, would 
- include representatives of the public, em- 
ered ployers and workers. 
a The 60-cent rate, as a legal minimum, 
orkers would be put into effect first, without 
fe action by the industry committees. 
mp Changes in this rate, however, could 


be proposed by one third of the members 
ofan industry committee. Thus, employer 
members of an industry might request 
that the minimum rate for the industry be 
lowered from 60 to 50 cents an hour, or 
ay point in between. If a majority of the 
industry committee agree that the change 
snecessary to prevent unemployment in 
the industry, the revised minimum is rec- 
ommended to the Administrator. 

f approved by the Administrator, 
after public hearings, the new rate would 
teeome the legal minimum. Similar pro- 
dues are provided in the suggested 
amendments for raising the minimum 
ate as far as 70 cents an hour, by rec- 
mmendation of industry committees. ° 
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things look much 


for Stainless Strip 
fabricators 


Ever see bright-annealed 18-8 
stainless? A  dead-soft mirror- 
finish strip untouched by polishing 
wheel or buff? In chromium 
grades such as Type 430, it’s not 
uncommon, but in truly stainless 
chrome-nickel alloys like the pop- 
ular 18-8, a lustrous mirror-like 
finish in annealed tempers could 
only be achieved by expensive pol- 
ishing and buffing operations. 
Now, by a new technique first de- 
veloped by CMP, a_ beautiful 
bright finish on chrome-nickel 
Thinsteel strip can be furnished in 
the annealed temper necessary to 
roll, form or draw. Finishing costs 
can be reduced, product life, serv- 
ice and beauty increased, and new 
stainless strip applications devel- 
oped. A request on your letter- 
head will bring you a sample. 
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Married couples in all States are to be 
permitted, for tax purposes, to split be- 
tween them income received after Jan. 1, 
1948. 

Income splitting is authorized in the 
tax plan approved by Congress. It is to 
open the way for substantial tax savings 
for millions of married persons. This sav- 
ing will be most important for those with 
incomes of more than $5,000. It will be 
of little benefit to most taxpayers in the 
12 States in which income already can 
be divided for tax purposes under com- 
munity-property laws. 

The right to split income, thus, is to 
be of importance to married persons in 
middle and high income brackets in 36 
States. 


Who can split income? 

With a few exceptions, all married 
couples are entitled to divide income for 
tax purposes, under the plan approved 
by Congress. Single persons do not have 
this right. Neither do divorced couples, 
or those legally separated. Income can 
be split, however, by married persons 
living apart, so long as they are not sep- 
arated by court decree. The privilege is 
denied in case either husband or wife is 
an alien and lives outside the U.S. for 
at least part of the year. 


Why is income splitting important? 

Tt is important because it permits a hus- 
band and wife, in calculating their tax, to 
divide income equally, then apply surtax 
rates against each half. This often lowers 
the tax. For example, a man might have 
a net income of $25,000, and his wife no 
iucome, In the past, he would have had 
to pay the normal tax and surtax on the 
full amount. The tax on the full $25,000, 
under the new rates, would be $8,600. 
Now, the married taxpayer is permitted 
tc divide this ‘ncome with his wife. He 
figures the tax that would apply to her 
$12,500 share and to his $12,500 share, 
and adds them together. The total tax is 
$5,877. This is a saving of $2,723. 





Must a man actually give his wife 
| control over half of his income to 
be able to split for tax purposes? 
| No. A wife does not have to be given any 
| say over her husband’s income, outside 
of communit:-property States. Income 
splitting for tax purposes under the plan 
approved by Congress does not carry with 
it community-property requirements. 
Husband and wife can keep control over 
their own incomes as before. 


When does income splitting start? 
Income splitting can apply to all income 
received in 1948, and in future years. 





ABOUT TAXES ON SPLIT INCOME 


That is, it is retroactive to Januar | 
Husbands and wives can figure their 194 
returns on the new basis, and take adyg, 
tage of any tax savings involved. Thog 
who estimated their taxes and filed de: 
larations in March can file amended de. 
larations by June 15. If they are maki 
quarterly payments on 1948 tax, thes 
often can be lowered in June, Septemby 
and January by making amended declyy, 
tions to reflect splitting of income thi 
year. 


Suppose separate declarations wen 
filed? 

A husband and wife cannot file a joint 
amended declaration if they made Sepi- 
rate declarations in March, or if only ox 
of them filed a declaration. But amende! 
declarations can be made separately, tak: 
ing into account the lower 1948 tax ¢ 
pected from income splitting. Furthe 
more, a final return for 1948 can bk 
filed jointly, even though separate deck. 
rations were made in March. 


Must joint returns be filed? 

A husband and wife must file a joint re 
turn to get benefit of income splitting 
This is true even though one of the 
may have no income during the year. 4 
couple married on December 31 can fik 
a joint return, and take advantage of in 
come splitting tor the entire year, eve 
though they were married only one da 
of the tax year. 


What if husband or wife dies? 
They still can split income by using i 
joint return for the year of the death, s 
long as the survivor does not marry agai 
that year. If both die, a joint retum ca 
be filed for them. Where a husband oj 
wife dies, the survivor can make a joitl 
return if no executor or administrator hw 
been appointed. If such an appointmerl 
is made, the executor or administrate 
must sign the joint return with the su 
vivor. 



























Do persons in community-prope 
States get added benefits from in 
come splitting? 

Some do. But, for the most part, mamied 

couples in the 12 community-property 

States have been enjoying most of th 

benefits of income splitting for tax pu 

poses. Sometimes, however, they coul 

not split all of their income on their t# 

returns, as, for instance, when part of the 

income was received on separate ply 
erty owned before marriage. Now, thos 
living in community-property States cil 
divide all income for tax purposes. Thi 
means savings for a number of couples 
Also, the new bill gives them an oppor 
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nity for further savings, because of larger 
deductions and lower rates. 


Yow are deductions increased? 

larger deductions are provided for many 
married persons who split income and file 
ioint returns. For example, they can take 
,sandard deduction—covering contribu- 
‘ions, interest and the like—of 10 per cent 
of their income, up to a limit of $1,000. 
previous limit for standard deductions 
yas $000. Also, the mzximum allowed 
for medical deductions is doubled for 
hose making joint returns. The new 
nasimum is $5,000 for a married couple 
yith two children. As heretofore, how- 
ever, only medical expenses above 5 per 
eat of income are deductible. 


Are withholding rates lowered by in- 
come splitting? 

No. Income splitting will not affect the 

amounts withheld from salaries and wages 

of taxpayers. Persons whose entire tax is 

withheld from pay, and who do not have 


| tomake additional quarterly tax payments, 


ually will get refunds after they file 
fnal returns, next year, on 1948 income. 


Will income splitting affect family 
partnerships? 

Inmany cases, it will. A number of per- 
wns have set up husband-wife partner- 
ships, to divide the income of their busi- 
yess and thus lower tax rates. Some of 
these partnerships have been recognized 
for tax purposes, others have not. The 
incentive for husbands and wives to set 
w partnerships as tax-saving devices now 
wil be removed in many cases, since 
couples will be able to split business earn- 
ings on joint income tax returns. Old 
income tax cases, involving husband-wife 
partnership income for previous years, 
however, will not be wiped out. The pre- 
1948 tax status of such partnerships still 
can be questioned in court. 


What about family trusts? 

Establishment of family trusts,:-to divide 
income between husbands and wives for 
tax-saving purposes, also will lose some of 
iis importance because of the new in- 
come-splitting privilege. But family trusts 
ad partnerships, to divide income with 
members of families other than husbands 
or wives, still can be established in many 
cases to save taxes. 


The income-splitting plan approved by 
Congress on a nation-wide basis thus 
pens the way for saving on taxes by 
aillins of married persons. On the other 
hand, unmarried men and women, 
widows, widowers and unmarried heads 
families, get no benefit from the new 
tu rule, Also, where the income of hus- 
und and wife is about equal, their sav- 
ig will be relatively small. But the great 
tajority of married taxpayers above the 
wer brackets can save sizable amounts 
by splitting incomes for tax purposes. 
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Yellowstone NATIONAL Park 


... where Nature performs thrilling feats 
of magic. 





Union Pacific's smartly appointed, air 
conditioned trains take you in restful 





comfort to West Yellowstone Gateway, 
most popular rail entrance and nearest 
to famous Old Faithful Geyser. 


Going Union Pacific, you can conveniently 
stop over at historic Salt Lake City 


Mail coupon for free, colorful 
booklet describing Yellowstone or 
any other of these vacationregions: 
Sun Valley * Colorado ¢ 
Utah-Arizona National Parks « 
California ¢ Pacific Northwest 
* Dude Ranches * Hoover Dam 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Pes esse eee ee see e se eee eee eee eee eee 


Union Pacific Railroad, Room No. 171, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
| am interested in a train trip to the following region. Please send booklet: 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Consumers are spending more freely 
again, helped by rising incomes. 
Easter trade at department stores ex- 
panded by the full amount normally 
expected in the week just before 
Easter. March sales, as a result, 
were the best since the peak in 

December. 

The sales level, shown on the sea- 
sonally adjusted weekly indicator 
below, averaged about 287 in 
March. That compares with 303 at 
the December peak, 284 in January 
and 283 in February. 

The tax bill passed by Congress would 
lift personal income after taxes to a 
rate of about $190,000,000,000 per 
year in the first quarter of 1948. The 
total was $183,700,000,000 for the 
fourth quarter of 1947, and about 
$185,000,000,000 for the first quar- 
ter of 1948. 

Wage increases in the third round, 
moreover, are forming a pattern of 
about 11 cents an hour. That com- 
pares with 18% cents in the first 
round and 15 in the second. 

Gains in retail-store sales, shown in 
the top chart, have closely followed 
income gains. The tax cut and wage 
gains will probably cause sales to 
turn up again. 

Food costs, still down from their peak 
in January, may be less of a drain 
as incomes rise. In 1947, consumers 
spent $60,500,000,000 on food and 
alcoholic beverages. That was 37 
per cent of total expenditures for 
goods and services, compared with 
only 29 per cent in 1939. 

A shift in the pattern of consumer 
spending can take place gradually 





Percentage Gains in Retail 
Sales and Personal Income 
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in 1948 and 1949, as food becomes 
more plentiful. Food can take a 
smaller share of a larger income. 

Result of such a shift can be to up- 
hold demand for industrial goods, 
to support prices that are weak, help 
inflate others already strong. 

Grain crops in 1948, if up to expecta- 
tions, can mark the real turn in the 
food situation. The corn crop, with 
average yields, can total 3,000,000,- 
000 bushels, compared with last 
years short crop of 2,400,000,000. 
Wheat can total  1,200,000,000 
against last year’s 1,365,000,000. 

Exports of goods and services, at a 
$19,600,000,000 rate in 1947, are 
officially estimated at about $18,- 






































000,000,000 in 1948. The hich rate 
is assured by the plan to spend 
$6,098,000, 000 on aid to Europe 
and China over the coming year. 
Goods were exported in February at 


a rate of $13,036,000,000 per year, 
the lowest since November. 1946, 
The rate can jump within the next 


two months as dollars are given or 
loaned to Europe. 


Inventory accumulation by business 
continued in February. Manufac- 
turers’ stocks rose $300,000,000, 


wholesalers’ $200,000,000. 

Plant and equipment spending is 
planned at a high rate for this year, 

The coal strike, meanwhile, is cutting 
into industrial output. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
89.4 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended April 3, compared with 
95.7 the previous week. 

Auto output fell to 108,057 in week 
ended March 27, from 115,556. 
Factory output fell to 199 on the in- 
dicator below, the lowest since the 

week ended February 14. 

Price indexes, despite planned Gov- 
ernment spending and tax cuts, are 
not rising. Wholesale prices fell to 
161.1 on the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index in the week ended 
March 27. Farm products and foods 
declined, industrial goods rose. 
Basic-commodity prices were al- 
most unchanged throughout March. 

Government spending for arms and 
for aid abroad, nevertheless, is about 
to put a new prop under business 
activity. When that happens, busi- 
ness will be less vulnerable to return- 
ing surpluses of farm products. 
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“THE PRIZED POSSESSIONS,” by Douglass Crockwell, Number 15 in the series 


Home Life in America,” by noted American illustrators. 





Bee belongs. ..Cnjoy it 





In this home-loving land of ours...in this America of kindli- 


ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance . .. perhaps no 





beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 


— American beer and ale. 





| al | For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It belongs— 


to pleasant living, to good fellowship. to sensible moderation. 























TTT And our right to enjoy it. this too belongs—to our American 
LL heritage of personal freedom. 
orporation AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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MEST CASS? 


Introducing Judge Cornelius Drumwagon 
to the readers of U. 8S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT in a 
FORUM on various phases of America’s great 


ADVERTISING INDUSTRY 

















oma J 


,* ~ 








Drumwagon, as Special Counsel to the Advertising Department of this magazine, 
will answer various questions, clarify moot points and endeavor, through discus- 
sion, to bring about a meeting of minds on such differences of opinion as may exist 
with respect to certain advertising values. Perhaps through this composition of 
ideas and ideals more and more companies will cause their own advertising mes- 
sages to be conspicuously placed before many of their best prospects who, each 
week, read U.S. News & WorLD REPORT from cover-to-cover. 


4, Those of our subscribers having a direct or indirect 


) 


c 


Fl interest in the business of Advertising, are invited 
: to join in these FORUMS, to write their opinions 
and to rebut such of the judge’s findings or conclu- 


sions with which they may not be in complete accord. 
a 
all 


G iS : 


“ 


a. 


66—HEAR YE — HEAR YE — HEAR YE — 
The first hearing will be held in open Forum before 
the Hon. Cornelius Drumwagon to discuss a basic 
subject ‘Class Magazines & Mass Magazines’. . . 
Any prejudices that may be shown by His Honor 
in discussing the merits of U.S. News & Worip 

















Report as a leading advertising medium, while Sead 
purely coincidental, nevertheless express accurate- LS 
ly the beliefs and views of the Management. 9 9 re: +2 





Next Case--“Class Magazines & Mass Maga- 


zines” will appear in a forthcoming issue of 
this magazine. 
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U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


Circulation Guarantee 300,000 
At present delivering, since the merger of The United States News 
and World Report, a substantial bonus well in excess of guarantee. 
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News - Lines 





What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


gs a result of federal court 


yoU CANNOT count on shipping 
manufactured goods to Eastern Europe 
unless assured of an individual export 
license. The Secretary of Commerce, in 
affect, advises manufacturers with spe- 
cial orders from Russia or the satellite 
countries to apply for export licenses be- 
fore starting production. No shipments 
will be allowed where the materials or 
products have war uses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid pay- 
ing an income tax on profit from buying 
tock at less than market value from an 
oficer of your employer-corporation, 
mder an option given to you as an in- 
ducement to work for the company. A 
circuit court of appeals rules in one case 
tht purchase of stock under such an 
option results in taxable income to the 
employe. The amount of this taxable 
inome is held to be the difference be- 
tween the market value and the optional 
price of the stock. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in operating a family 
partnership that is recognized for in- 
come tax purposes, always turn over to 
your wife-partner a share of ‘the earnings 
until you deduct the value of your serv- 
ices, The U.S. Tax Court rules in one 
«se, Where the wife contributed her own 
funds to the partnership business, that 
the value of the husband’s services must 
be deducted before fixing the amount of 
the wife’s profits, for income tax purposes. 


YOU CAN, as operator of a steamship 
line, expect to pay higher toll rates for 
using the Panama Canal after next 
September. A presidential proclamation 
raises these toll rates about 10 per cent, 
elective October: 1. 


*% * * 


YOU CAN sometimes reopen a Gov- 
emment contract settlement and obtain 
additional payments if you can show that, 
though a mutual mistake by the Govern- 
ment and you, the settlement agreement 
hiled to include an amount admittedly 
due you. The Appeal Board of the Office 
of Contract Settlement decides in one 
such case that the settlement agreement 
Was not final and conclusive, since the 
‘cual intention of the two parties was 
utembodied in the written agreement. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, however, always ex- 
pect to reopen a contract settlement 
agreement to recover the amounts later 
paid to your employes under requirements 
of the Walsh-Healey Act. The OCS Ap- 
peal Board rules that a settlement agree- 
ment signed by a contractor and Govern- 
ment agency prevents the contractor from 
recovering payments later made to em- 
ployes under the Walsh-Healey Act for 
time spent changing their clothes. The 
agreement is found not to have relieved 
the contractor of liability under the law, 
and was not based upon a mutual mis- 
take of fact. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably look for the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission to sim- 
plify its procedures and forms. In its 
annual report to Congress, SEC empha- 
sizes its continuing efforts to simplify 
procedures and to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication in its reporting requirements. 


* % * 


YOU CANNOT, as a Government con- 
tractor, safely fail to take reasonable steps 
to determine the true age of a youthful 
applicant for a job, before hiring him, to 
make sure that you are not violating the 
child-labor provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act. The Secretary of Labor up- 
holds the Wage-Hour Administrator in 
ruling that an employer, who merely re- 
lied upon the word of a 15-year-old ap- 
plicant and his brother that the boy was 
16, had not taken sufficient precautions 
against hiring an employe under the 
minimum age. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes be required to 
have two collective-bargaining elec- 
tions in your plant in one year even 
though the Taft-Hartley Act usually lim- 
its such elections in one bargaining unit 
to one a year. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board holds that it is not prevented 
from ordering a run-off election where 
the first voting during the year was incon- 
clusive because of challenged ballots. 


* * 


YOU CAN, as a wool grower, count on 
a higher price support for wool this year. 
The Department of Agriculture raises its 
support prices on 1948 clip wool to offset 
higher marketing costs and to maintain 
differentials between graded wools. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
‘ours and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
nany facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wortp 

PORT, On written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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THIS SPRING AND SUMMER 


YEAR’S LOWEST RATES... right when 
other resorts are at their highest... 


WORLD FAMOUS FUN FACILITIES - 


year-round program for young and old. 


CONSTANTLY COOLING TROPIC 

TRADEWINDS 0 insure everyday 
s comfort...Climate is actually cooler than 
; many Northern cities. 





NEAR AT HAND - via fast transporta- 
tion that gives you 12 days here out of 
even a 2-weeks vacation 


ALL YEAR.....EVERY YEAR! 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES 
abound in this fastest-growing U. S. 
metropolitan area. 

Population jumped from 260 to 400,000 
in 50 years. 

Spending $700,000,000 now to build for 
600,000 population by 1951. 

Longtime world leader in air transport. 
Commercial gateway to Latin America. 
Agricultural, manufacturing, marketing 
center for Southern Florida. 

Miami is going places and invites you 
to come along! 


NEW COLOR BOOKLET - FREE 
This is Miami's official invitation, profusely 
illustrated with color photographs, yours 
for the asking. Use coupon below. 


E 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY, 











CITY HALL, MIAMI 32, FLA. (48.2) 
Name 
Address 
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In businesses as different as Laundries... 





National Mechanized Accounting saves u D to 


O'% 


Daily, new users in every type of business turn goon year after year. Some of these concerns 


to National Mechanized Accounting for fast, are large, others employ but 50. Could you cut | , 
efficient service. In addition, they get savings up costs correspondingly? Check today with your Svational 
to 30%! Savings which often pay forthe whole local National representative—it’s the best 


: : 5 . - . . : HINES 
N alle ial scuttle ne lalla aia ane CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MAC 
National installation in the first year—and then __ way to find out. His answer may astonish you! ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 





Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The boom is being fed by tax cuts, by bonus payments in States, by as-= 
sured aid to Europe, by an increase in outlays for arms and munitions. 

Any letdown in production, in trade, in construction, now promises to. be 
temporary. It will result more from strikes than from a shrinking demand. 

Coal strike shows what can happen when a basic industry shuts down. Jobs 
fell off in railroads and in industry. Trade declined in some affected areas. 

This setback, however, is to be only temporary. Most signs point to an- 
other peacetime high later this year in factory output, in business activity. 








To get an over-all view of what now appears likely to be ahead: 

Total spending in U.S.--the gross product--continues to rise. It may hit 
rate of $247,000,000,000 a year in the second half of 1948. Total spending in 
1947--an all-time peak in peace or war--was $229,600,000,000. 

Industrial production is very likely to recover to 191 per cent of output 
in 1935-39 by the second half of 1948. That's where it was at the end of last 
year. This measure is based upon physical volume of output, not on price. 
os Personal income is likely to climb from $205,000,000,000 a year to a rate of 
$211,000,000,000 a year as an average for the second half of 1948. 

Trade cannot help but continue high with such high personal income. 

Official surveys indicate that business outlays for plant and equipment will 
‘be higher this year than last. Exports are sure to be kept high. Building is 

in an uptrend. Inventories don't yet appear excessive. Government spending is 
to increase. It all adds up to continuing boom--maybe to more inflation. 











Price trend is mildly upward, too. But runaway prices may be avoided. 
Commodity prices, generally, are showing a tendency toward firmness. 
& Grains have recovered trom their recent dip and appear to be leveling off 
ee prices below the peak. Grain prices may drop later with bumper crops. 
Metal prices haven't varied much over a period of several months. 
Cotton has been advancing, but print cloth displays a slight weakness. 
Wool is stable at prices that are close to official support levels. 
Hides are down considerably from the peak reached a few months ago. 
Basic commodities, in fact, are not showing any significant fluctuations in 
“price on either the up or down side. It may be that the price boom is over. 
“However, no sharp break, no price depression, is to be expected anytime soon. 











Retail trade is holding at a high level, higher in dollar volume than last 
year. But an analysis of trade figures shows some signs of spottiness. 

Trade gains are substantial for auto dealers, for musical instruments, for 
hardware stores and building-material dealers, for home furnishings. 

Dollar gains also are reported for food stores and for men's apparel. 

Sales have declined rather sharply from a year ago, however, for custom 
tailors, for bookstores and for dealers in automobile accessories and tires. 

Trade dips also are noted for jewelry stores, women's wear and shoes. 

These weak spots in retail business indicate two things: (1) high prices 
for necessities are forcing customers to cut down on luxuries, such as books and 
tailored suits; (2) demand is near satisfaction in such things as tires and shoes. 











Tax reduction will release money that will be mostly spent, not saved. 
Tax cuts, in the aggregate, will go mainly to people with incomes below 
$5,000 a year. They are the spenders. They will get more than $3,200,000,000. 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Investors, with higher incomes, realize $1,300,000,000 from tax cuts. 

Tax dollars saved thus are likely to be reflected in a higher volume of 
consumer spending. They will go for food, clothing, other consumer goods. They 
may tend to strengthen consumer markets that now appear to be sagging a trifle. 


Lower taxes, however, may prove to be a relatively short-run pleasure. 

Tax outlook is related to how much actually is to be spent on armament. 

Heavy spending for arms--$3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000--probably would 
create a budget deficit of that amount, after tax cuts take effect. 

The choice for the next fiscal’year may be either higher taxes or a budget 
that is rather badly out of balance. Congress probably would choose taxes. 

Tax increases, if they come, probably will center on corporations. There 
would be a natural reluctance in Congress to put taxes back on individuals. 

Excess-profits tax cannot be ruled out. There is a possibility that it 
might be forced. A budget deficit could make this levy very appealing. 

If this happens, the Truman tax program may be adopted in substance. That 
called for lower taxes on individuals, compensated by higher corporate taxes. 














Uncertainty prevails, however, about the size of the armament program. 

Mr. Truman's program to date calls for $3,375,000,000. That will allow 
$375,000,000 for stockpiling, $3,000,000,000 additional for national defense. 

New arms spending for the 12 months ahead is estimated at $1,700,000,000. 

That amount of new spending would threaten only a modest budget deficit. 

But the President adds that there may be more requests for arms funds at a 
later date. He explains that a larger program now is. under consideration. 

Net effect of the request is to leave budget prospects up in the air. 











Business activity can be expected to respond to the $3,375,000,000 plan, 
whether or not the money is to be paid out in a year, or over a longer period. 
Orders for the full amount are to be placed. More factory wheels will 





start to turn as orders are lodged for aircraft, ship repairs, heavy weapons. 
Businessmen, anticipating increased Government demand for labor and mate- 
rials, can be expected to shed their hesitancy, go ahead with their plans. 
Any prospects for a setback in business activity are dimmed by the arms pro- 
gram. General opinion is that the program will be larger than the one now out- 
lined. This opinion also will have its effect on private spending trends. 





Bank-credit base, tightened by Treasury tax collections, may expand soon. 
Treasury cash now is close to $4,000,000,000. That represents money that 
is idle. It amounts to $4,000,000,000 worth of immobilized spending power. 
Effect at the moment is to reduce bankers' capacity to lend money. 
Government spending in the months ahead, however, promises to exceed the 
amount of cash the Treasury will take in. The April-June period-is very likely 
to be a deficit period. That will bring an expansion in the supply of money. 
Expanding money is another factor that will feed the boom. Business trend 
is likely to follow rather closely the trend in bank loans and budget deficits. 
The period of money tightening, which has gone on for six months, may reverse. 














Voluntary controls are spreading in an effort to solve shortages. 

Freight-car industry is assured steel for 10,000 cars a month. That is the 
first voluntary program to be formally adopted by Commerce Department. 

Oil industry is near a voluntary rationing program for distributors. 

Control programs are suggested for the nitrogen industry, for makers of 
gypsum board and lath, for the soda-ash and caustic-soda industry. 

It's still a question, however, whether voluntary controls will be able to 
handle the shortage situation that may develop when arms output speeds up. 

Shortages are likely to persist in steel, are expected to develop in alum- 
inum and perhaps lead. Electric power also promises to become a problem. 
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Some shipping problems call for extraordinary measures. 
It’s not likely that you’ll want to ship a giraffe — but even that may 
seem simple compared with some of the actual problems which 
come to your desk. 

No matter what your shipping problem is, the Norfolk and Western can help 

. you solve it profitably. 
N. & W. Precision Transportation serves the vast, rich territory between 
the year ‘round, ice-free Port of Norfolk and the midwest, and between the North 
and the South — with fast daily schedules and connections to the 
four points of the compass. Call in a Norfolk and Western freight representative. 
These men, located in principal cities throughout the United States, 
know shippers’ problems and know what a good railroad 
can do. They can help you toward a quick and profitable 
solution of your particular problem — without obligation. 
Call on them — they are as near as your telephone. 
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Finance Week 
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LOWERED TAX FOR 54,500,000 


and Higher Exemption 


Personal taxes are being re- 
duced and overhauled. 

Exemptions go up to $600. 
Married couples get privilege of 
splitting incomes. All taxpayers 
get percentage cuts. Some get 
higher tax deductions. 

Average tax cut is 21 per cent. 
To get all the savings they have 
coming, however, taxpayers will 
have to understand a new set of 
tax rules. 


Tax cuts for individuals become 
law at last. These cuts, voted by 
Congress over Mr. Truman’s veto, ap- 
ply to all income earned in 1948. 

The vote to override the veto was 
811 to 88 in the House and 77 to 10 in 
the Senate. 

To realize the full $4,772,600,000 of 
yearly tax savings to which they are en- 
titled, taxpayers will have to get accus- 
tomed to a new and more complicated 
pattern of federal taxation. 

Tax changes under the new law, 
briefly, are these: 

Reductions in taxes on 1948 income 
are provided for every one of the 54,500,- 
000 individual taxpayers. Some are to 


Decreased Rates 


save much more than others, but the 
average saving is to be 21 per cent. 

The taxpayer base will be narrowed. 
With higher personal exemptions for 
everybody and special exemptions for 
blind and aged persons, about 7,400,000 
low-income taxpayers will be dropped 
from the rolls. 

Equal treatment is being established 
for taxpayers in all States. Heretofore, 
the 12 community-property States have 
enjoyed an advantage on income taxes, 
but the same States have been penalized 
on estate and gift taxes. All those differ- 
ences now are being wiped out. 

In more detail, the new tax pattern 
offers this: 

Income splitting. Married couples, 
wherever they live, will be permitted to 
divide the family income between them 
for tax purposes. In effect, they will pay 
twice the tax on half the income. More 
than 5,000,000 married couples, through 
this device, will get themselves into lower 
tax brackets, where smaller tax rates 
apply. The same privilege already is open 
to most married couples in the 12 com- 
munity-property States. For more details, 
see page 48. 

Higher exemptions. From the pres- 
ent $500, the personal exemption is being 
raised to $600. This applies to the tax- 
payer and to each dependent. Persons 
over 65 years of age and blind persons 
get an extra exemption of $600, making 
the total for them $1,200. 


Higher deductions. For such iten; 
charity and interest, taxpayers heretofy 
have been permitted to take an gy 
matic deduction of 10 per cent of inegy 
up to a maximum deduction of $% 
That maximum now is being raised; 
$1,000 for single persons and for ma 
ried couples filing joint returns, Also 4 
limit on deductions for medical pa 
is being raised. From the present 
ing of $2,500, it rises to $3,750 4 
married couples with one child, g 
to $5,000 for married couples with ty 
children. 

Percentage cuts. After applying ; 
these other tax-cutting devices—incon 
splitting, higher exemptions and high 
deductions—the taxpayer then will 
a percentage reduction, to be appli 
against the tax itself. These percentag 
reductions are set up on a graduats 
scale: 

A 12.6 per cent tax cut on the 
first $2,000 of taxable income—that 
is, income after all exemptions and 
deductions. 

A 7.4 per cent tax cut on taxable 
income in the bracket from $2,000 
to $136,719. 

A 5 per cent tax cut on taxable 
income above the $136,719 bracket, 
Estate and gift-tax relief. New ay 

more liberal tax rules are established 
transfers of property between husbaj 
and wife. In such cases: 

On estates, up to one half the 





SINGLE PERSON 
Tax for 1947 Tax for 1948 
$ 19 $ 

95 

285 

484 


Net Income* 


$ 600 
1,000 
2,000 


3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
7,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
30,000 
40,000 
50,000 
70,000 
100,000 
200,000 
500,000 


66 
232 
409 
603 


1,282 
2,124 
3,894 
6,089 
8,600 
11,286 
16,987 
23,201 
36,634 
58,762 
138,773 


407,897 385,000 





MARRIED COUPLE 
Net Income* Tax for1947 Tax for 1948 
$ 1,200 $ 38 $ — 
1,500 95 50 
2,000 190 133 
3,000 380 299 
4,000 589 
5,000 798 
7,000 1,292 
10,000 2,185 
15,000 4,047 
20,000 6,393 
25,000 9,082 
30,000 11,970 
40,000 18,097 
50,000 24,795 
70,000 39,273 
100,000 63,127 
200,000 148,124 


500,000 407,464 359,662 


Pattern for Income Taxes With Reduction 


COUPLE, TWO CHILDREN 
Tax for 1947 Tax for 1948 
38 $ 

95 
190 
380 
589 
798 
1,045 
1,862 
3,638 
5,890 
8,521 
11,381 
17,442 
24,111 
38,532 
62,301 
147,269 
406,600 


Net Income* 

$ 2,200 $ 
2,500 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 


7,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
30,000 
40,000 
50,000 
70,000 

100,000 
200,000 
500,000 


*Net income is the amount left after deductions for such items as charity and interest, but before personal exemptions. 
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for 1948 


yalue of the estate is given complete 

exemption from the estate tax. 

On gifts, half the value of the gift 

is freed of the gift tax. 

New tax rules on estates and gifts, 
dated back to Jan. 1, 1948, apply alike in 
jl] States. This relief is aimed primarily 
it community-property States, where the 
oid rules have caused a hardship for some 
taxpayers. 

Timetable for the income tax savings 
fered by the new formula gets a little 
complicated, because the cuts are dated 
hack three months. 

Taxpayers, generally speaking, have 
overpaid for the first quarter of 1948. 
Here is how they can get straight: 

Those who pay their taxes through pay- 
oll deductions will make smaller pay- 
ments after May 1. On that date, with- 
holding rates are to be reduced, which 
means that pay checks for nearly every- 
body on a pay roll will be increased. If, 
when the year is over, a worker finds that 
he still has paid too much, he can claim 
a cash refund when he files his final 
retum on 1948 income after Jan. 1, 1949. 

Those who pay in quarterly install- 
ments can file new tax estimates, and 
adjust the amounts they pay, on June 15, 
September 15 and January 15. If the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue still owes 
them money after the year is over, they 
too can file claims for cash refunds with 
their final returns on 1948 income. 

Employers will have to correct their 
pay rolls on May 1 to allow for the tax 
cuts. New withholding tables should be 
in the hands of employers by mid-April. 

How to figure the cuts. New forms 
for the tax return have not yet been re- 
kased. However, it is possible to show, 
by using an example, how the income 
tax reductions will be applied. 

Take the case of a man with a wife 
and two children. Say his salary is $10,- 
000 and is the family’s only income. To 


| get the full benefit of the tax cut, he will 


prepare a joint return with his wife. 
Otherwise, he could not take advantage 
of the income-splitting system. ° 

Assume now that, instead of itemizing 
his deductions for charity, interest and 
other allowable items, he takes the stand- 
ad deduction. Under the new formula, 
he is entitled to a deduction of $1,000. 
Subtracting, he gets his net income, 
which is $9,000. 

Now he takes his exemptions at the 
lew rate of $600 each. Since his is a 
family of four, he gets exemptions total- 
ing $2,400, Subtracting again, he gets 
his taxable income, which comes to 
$6,600, 

_Here is where income splitting comes 
i, He divides his taxable income by 
Wo, and gets $3,300." He figures the 
tentative tax on that amount, which is 
686. Now he is ready to apply the per- 
ctntage reduction. 

the old return form, the tentative 
‘was cut by 5 per cent. That was be- 
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What have WE got here? 


<- 87 MILES 














73 MILES 





Vs Sseduddeddl Success! 


Pick up any map of Connecticut. Follow any of the highways or rail lines 


within the state and you'll be on the Road to Industrial Success. 
In out-of-the-way villages, at busy crossroads and rail sidings 
and in the great industrial centers as well, you'll come across names 
of Connecticut manufacturers that are famous throughout the world. 
Here are other Connecticut advantages: A long record of management-labor 
harmony; the nation’s greatest concentration of highly skilled workmen; 
modern transportation network; huge nearby markets; close to important sources 
of semi-finished materials; no point in Connecticut is further than 170 road miles 
from New York City. In compact, versatile Connecticut is to be found 75% 
of all the types of American industry. Connecticut has a proud record 
of highway safety and public health. 
Our Industrial Research Division can So 
show you all the special advantages 
Connecticut offers your type 
of industry. This service is free! 
Write to Connecticut Development 
Commission, Dept. WN3, State Office 


Building, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 








STEP UP THE HORSEPOWER! 


Keeping up to the minute on 
lubrication is one of the jobs of 
Cities Service research. Every day 
tougher and more exacting require- 
ments are studied. The results: 
new products—better products— 
products that step up horsepower 
or ease production problems. 

Why not talk over your plant 
lubrication requirements with a 


well-informed Cities Service lubri- 
cation engineer. No _ obligation. 
Write Cities Service Oil Company, 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 100, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


CITIES ) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 




















GLASS for Industry by 
DUNBAR 





Ree F ferions— 
a 30” x 10” eylinder 
heat resist glass; 
sti, a 4%” x y,” 











DO YOU HAVE 
A GLASS PROBLEM? 





For industrial glass, ask Dunbar. Dunbar 
has helped many industries to get what 
they want in glass — and effect economies, 
too — because of its versatility and expe- 
rience. Perhaps you have a problem in- 
volving glass, or an application where 
glass parts can be used. Let Dunbar know 
your requirements. Write Dept. U 4. 
Versatile 


EE 
Glass Plant 


Duntar Glass Corporation 


DUNBAR, W. VA. + New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles 





America’s Most 
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SAVE LABOR! 


Put AMERICAN DeLuxe Machines in 
the hands of your floor maintenance 
crews—and you'll save time and labor 
on many jobs! Steel wooling, polish- 
ing, scrubbing, buffing, disc sanding. 
Efficient on wood, concrete, terrazo, 
tile, linoleum, any floor. Sizes include 
brush spread of 13, 15 or 17 inches. 
Write for details. American Floor 
Surfacing Machine Co., 517 So. St. 
[GETS an.) ones Me) (-1e (on BO) toe 
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FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 
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cause of a previous flat tax cut of 5 pe 
cent, which took effect Jan. 1, 1946, Th, 
new percentage cut now will be cop, 
bined with that old 5 per cent q 
How to do that will be shown, for ead 
income level, on the new return form, 

In the example used here, the tent. 
tive tax is cut by $102.32. This allows fy PORT 
both the old and new percentage cys _ P* 
The taxpayer subtracts that from hg [U™ 
tentative tax of $686, leaving $583.4 — sty! 

That amount represents only half th the c 
tax, since it was figured on just half th whict 
taxable income. The taxpayer jo) bian 
multiplies $583.68 by two, and ge near- 
$1,167.36. That is the amount of his tape 5°48 

Under the old system—with only $5 and ¢ 


for each exemption, with a $500 ty Colon 

standard deduction, with no income spli. becom 

ting and without the new percentage lombi 

ductions—the total tax of this same tay. — 
a 


payer would have been $1,719.50. 

All married taxpayers will be permit 
ted to figure their taxes on essentially th PHAR 
same system as that described above Cha 
However, any married taxpayer with les 54,00 
than $2,000 of taxable income-that iff mye 
income after all exemptions and deducp m-, 
tions—gets no benefit from income split «™me! 


ting, since he already is in the lowest ta for the 
bracket. Also, for couples with equi Produc 
incomes, there is no benefit from income penicil 

creasin 


splitting. Biggest savings are for fami. 
lies in which only one person has income 

Broad effects of cutting taxes to this NATIC 
pattern include these: Arge 

More spending money is promise Peron 
to nearly everybody with income. Indi. capital 
viduals will get income tax savings 0! This ag 








$4,573,500,000 a year, and estate-tag emmer 
and gift-tax savings of $199,100,000. Teleph 

Lower-income persons, on a percent} trolled 
age basis, get the biggest income tax po private 

Higher-income persons get the big] Depart 
gest dollar cuts. with th 

Married persons, as the tables a ™ force 
page 58 show, are given a special ad virtual 
vantage over other taxpayers. This is th) "ext 1¢ 
result of income splitting. 

Single persons, including widows TRAFFI 
widowers, divorcees and unmarried heady A ple 
of families, get the short end of the of Buer 
changes in the tax pattern. “r 

In community-property States, ‘2 the few 
cuts for most married couples are reli result, t 
tively small, since they have been spli = adi 
ting incomes all along. control. 

ay def Govern 

Federal budget troubles may ¢ waka ¢ 
velop out of this tax cut, which will hay) ""™9 + 
the effect of reducing Treasury revent " e in 
at a time when military spending is abou} sections 
to be increased. This situation alread fa fr 
is causing talk in Congress of a taxing "8 ts w 
crease later. If new revenue become, 0 
necessary, Congress probably will prele Ik REI 
to take it out of corporation earningy wae c 
rather than out of individual incomes. 4 oh ate 
new excess-profits tax, therefore, coulf ee 
become the answer. - ie 
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PORT REBUILDING Tumaco, Colombia 
Preparatory work is under way to rebuild the port of 
Tumaco, southernmost harbor in Colombia, which was de- 
stroyed by fire. Frederick Snare Corp., of New York, is doing 
the construction work on the wharf and warehouse facilities, 
which will cost close to $3,000,000. In addition, the Colom- 
bian Government is planning to build a new town on a 
near-by island, which will require new electrical, water and 
sewage installations. Tumaco will handle imports of machinery 
and other equipment for the Cauca Valley and Southern 
Colombian cities of Pasto and Popayan. Eventually, it may 
become an oil-shipment port if exploration in Southern Co- 
lombia proves successful. The Frederick Snare Corp. also is 
working on a $12,000,000 contract to expand the port at 
La Guaira, Venezuela. 
© 00 
PHARMACEUTICALS New York 
Charles Pfizer & Co., manufacturing chemists, is spending 
$4,000,000 during 1948 to boost its output of penicillin, strep- 
tomycin and other products. A war-surplus plant at Groton, 
Conn., is being expanded to produce citric acids, and a Gov- 
emment-leased plant at Terre Haute, Ind., is being adapted 
for the production of chemicals by fermentation processes. 
Production of streptomycin there will begin this month, and 
penicillin later this year. Prices of both products are de- 
creasing. 
oo°90 
NATIONALIZATION Buenos Aires 
Argentina's telephone system now is fully nationalized. The 
Peron Government has eliminated participation by private 
capital from Empresa Mixta Telefonica Argentina (EMTA). 
This agency was set up more than a year ago when the Gov- 
emment bought the telephone system from the International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corp. for $95,000,000. It was con- 
trolled by the Government, with minority participation by 
private capital. The Post Office and Telecommunications 
Department will take over administration of EMTA. Contracts 
with the Standard Electric Co., subsidiary of I. T. & T., remain 
in force. Under the contracts, Standard Electric is to provide 
virtually all supplies for the telephone system during the 
next 10 years. 
© 00 
TRAFFIC LIGHTS Buenos Aires 
A plan for the installation of traffic lights in the central part 
of Buenos Aires is being studied by city officials. Although 
Buenos Aires has more than 3,000,000 inhabitants, it is one of 
the few capitals of the world without a traffic light. As a 
result, traffic tangles and accidents have been numerous. The 
tity administration is considering several systems of traffic 
control. Equipment is to be bought either by an Argentine 
Government agency, or through the public tender of bids 
within 90 days after a decision is made on the type of system 
to be installed. At first, signals are to be put up at 800 inter- 
sections in the central business zone. Estimates of the cost 
range from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000. City officials hope the 
lights will be in operation by November. 
© 00 
Oll REFINERIES Bordeaux, France 
A refinery is being built near Bordeaux by a French affiliate 
of the California-Texas Oil Co. It will supply gasoline, kero- 
sene, Diesel and fuel oils to Southwestern France. The new 
plant will replace a refinery with a capacity of 8,000 barrels 
aday that was bombed during the war and has been out of 
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operation since then. It will have a capacity of 14,000 barrels 
a day and is to be ready in two years. “Caltex” also is building 
an $18,000,000 refinery four miles outside Rotterdam, Neth- 
erlands, that will produce 20,000 barrels a day. In addition, a 
75,000-barrel refinery is planned for the Mediterranean ter- 
minus of the Trans-Arabian pipe line as soon as completion of 
that line is assured. At present, the conflict in Palestine has 
halted work on the western end of the line. 
an) 

TRANSPORTATION Rio De Janeiro 

Brazil has placed several orders in Britain to improve its 
transportation system. The General Electric Co., Ltd., has 
been granted an $8,000,000 contract to electrify the 53-mile 
Santos-Jundiai railway. Power for this line will be supplied by 
overhead transmission, which is being furnished through a 
subcontract by British Insulated Callender’s Cables, Ltd., of 
Britain. This equipment already has been landed at Santos. 
Ninety coaches, driven by electricity, are being built for the 
Brazilian railways by Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. 
This is the largest such order ever received by a British firm. 
In addition, the city and state of Sao Paulo have placed an 
order for 120 single-deck busses in Britain. The busses will be 
built by The Associated Equipment Co., Ltd., supplier of 
double-deck busses to London. The busses for Brazil have a 
20-foot wheelbase. 

© 0 Oo 

BANANAS Boston, Mass. 

United Fruit Co. expects banana imports into the United 
States this year to reach prewar levels. In that case, per capita 
consumption will be lower than it was before the war because 
of the increase in population. Colombia, which exported 
3,500,000 stems in 1947, is expected to ship 5,000,000 this 
year. The Dominican Republic also will make bigger ship- 
ments. United Fruit and other banana companies have expan- 
sion programs under way to increase supplies. United Fruit’s 
increased production this year will come from new plantings 
of 21,000 acres, which will bring the company’s total plantings 


ins tute of Inter-American Affairs 
BANANA IMPORTS . .. BACK TO PREWAR LEVELS 
Per capita consumption won't be as favorable 
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to 145,000 acres. Because of plant diseases and exhaustion 
of old banana lands, most of United Fruit’s producing areas 
now are on the Pacific rather than the Caribbean side of 
Central America. 
© 0° Oo 
CANADIAN INVESTMENT Ottawa 
The Canadian Government estimates that private and pub- 
lic outlays for new capital goods this year will total about 
$2,800,000,000. This will be about 17 per cent more than the 
$2,400,000,000 spent in 1947. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, characterizes the investment boom as the 
greatest Canada has ever experienced. Of the expected outlay 
this year, $1,600,000,000 is to be for new construction and 
$1,200,000,000 for new machinery and equipment. 
© 0 0 
AIR SERVICE Rome 
Alitalia (Italian International Airways) is to begin regular 
transatlantic flights between Rome and Buenos Aires within a 
few months, Both passengers and freight will be carried. 
Survey flights are now being made with British-built Avro 
Lancastrian transports and Italian pilots. British European 
Airways holds a large interest in the Italian air line, and its 
sister corporation, British South American Airways, will 
handle traffic arrangements and operation schedules in Brazil 
and Argentina. Eventually, Alitalia will use the new Italian 
four-engine transport, Breda Zappata 308. 
© 0 Oo 
HOTELS Stockholm, Sweden 
Three hotels will be built in Stockholm to help ease the 
present shortage and to prepare for the 1949 tourist season. 





—Swedish Travel Information Bureau 
SUNNING IN SWEDEN 
An “open season” is planned for tourists 


One will be constructed by the Swedish Central Restaurant 
Co. to house 375 guests. The two others will be smaller. One 
will accommodate 300 guests and the other 275. 
© 0 oO 

PLASTICS Montreal, Canada 

The dollar volume of plastics production in Canada now 
is running at a rate more than seven times that of 1939. Late 
last year, Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd., put into operation 
a plant at Sarnia, and Monsanto (Canada), Ltd., one at Mont- 
real for the manufacture of polystryene. As a result, Canada’s 
dependence on the United States for that basic material has 
almost disappeared. Both of these companies, in fact, are 
exporting polystryene. In addition, Bakelite Co. (Canada), 
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Lid., is building a modern plant at Belleville that will coy 
more than $2,000,000. Canadian Resins and Chemicals, Ltd 
is building at Shawinigan Falls a plant that will tum oy 
vinyl resin plasticizers. Die-Plast Co., Ltd., of Montreal, i 
preparing to produce single threads of saran for use in weay. 
ing saran cloth and plastic insect screens. The manufacturer 
expect that eventually their exports will be two or three times 
as large as their domestic sales. 
© oo 0 
POTTERY Stoke-upon-Trent, England 
A $25,000 collection of Wedgewood pottery is being showy 
in the- United States as part of Britain’s export drive. Lay 
year, the U.S. imported $6,000,000 worth of British potter 
By the middle of this year, British exports of pottery to ajj 
countries are to be at a rate of $4,800,000 a month. One halj 
of the 30,000,000 pieces of pottery made every month }y 
Britain’s 67,000 pottery workers is exported. All new decorated 
tableware is exported, only secondhand pieces being available 
to Britons. 
© 00 
BANKING SERVICE Heidelberg, Germany 
The Chase National Bank has opened a branch in Heidel. 
berg. It will provide banking facilities for U.S. military and 
other authorized personnel, including citizens of Allied ‘cou: 
tries. Within the last four months, Chase also has set up 
branches at Frankfurt and Stuttgart in the American zone of 
occupation. 
© 00 
RAIL ELECTRIFICATION Oslo, Norway 
Electrification of railway lines in Southern Norway is being 
speeded to save coal. An 89-mile railway from Kristiansand 
to Neslandsvatn will be completed by the end of the year. 
This will permit railway service over the 291-mile distance 
between Oslo and Sira. The line between Sira and Egersund 
on the coast and from Egersund up the coast to Stavanger 
will be electrified during 1949. At Stavanger, an all-weather 
airport is being built for use by transatlantic and other air 
lines when airports at Oslo and other cities are blocked by 
bad weather. 
© 00 
RAYON PLANT Santiago, Chile 
By the end of this year, all of Chile’s requirements for rayon 
will be met from local production. A plant that will produce 
both viscose filament rayon and staple fiber is under construe- 
tion for Fabrica Victoria de Puento Alto near the port of San 
Antonio. The factory will have a capacity of 1,500,000 pounds 
of filament rayon and 4,000,000 pounds of staple fiber a 
year and will cost nearly $5,000,000. Oscar Kohorn & Co., of 
New York, designed the plant and is supervising its construc- 
tion. The company also will have a small financial interest in 
the factory. 
© 0o°0 
VACUUM CLEANERS London 
Vactric, Ltd., one of Britain’s largest makers of vacuum 
cleaners, is moving into its new plant in Scotland in Jul. 
The factory covers more than 350,000 square feet and will 
employ more than 3,000 workers. It replaces a London factory 
that was destroyed during the war. Vactric has set up ai 
affiliate in New York to import vacuum cleaners and attach- 
ments. The affiliate is financed by the J. Henry Schroeder 
Banking Corp. A national advertising campaign, costing 
$500,000, is getting under way this month. The campaign, 
handled by Wiley, Frazee & Davenport, will be accompanied 
by door-to-door selling by 15,000 salesmen. Vactric already 
exports to South America, South Africa, Canada, Europe, 
Australia, New Zealand and India. 
a) 
CEMENT Beira, Mozambique 
A cement factory is being built by the Companhia de 
Cimentos de Mozambique to supply the market in this Portu- 
guese African territory. The factory is being equipped with 
American machinery and will begin operations later this yeat. 
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wn py 
— Impatience is the keynote in Western Europe, now that the Marshall Plan is 
taking definite and final shape in the United States. 
But the wise money knows it will take time to get the wheels oiled and mov- 
‘many 


leidel ing fast. Flood tide of U.S. aid still is a long way off. 

ry and Relief items--food and fuel--will start moving across the Atlantic fairly 

“a soon, however. Money is provided. Channels are cleared. 

one of Italy, Western Germany, France, Britain, Greece are likely to be helped 
first. Critical period for them comes before the summer harvests. 


But the relief part of the program is a sort of holding operation. 








orway 

being Wnat worries Western European governments is the rigmarole necessary before 
unsand the big movement of Marshall Plan goods can get rolling. 

> Year, 

ieaiia Big money--$4,300,000,000--still has to be appropriated by the U.S. 

ersund Congress. That may take a month or even more. 


ange’ : : 
a Each country in Western Europe now must reach a separate agreement with the 


er ait U.S., covering what it will do in return for aid. 

ced by Setting up the European Co-operation Administration will take time. Red 
tape and delays will chafe a Western Europe beset with Communist propaganda and 
Chile a spreading rash of strikes. It will be months before ECA is operating smooth- 
= ly. The millennium isn't here yet for Western Europe. 


roduce 
nstruc- 








of San The big stuff--machinery and industrial materials--the stuff recovery will 

soy be built with, has to pass through several bottlenecks. Many people in West- 

a al ern Europe don't seem to realize this fully yet. 
nstruc- Loans may have to be arranged with U.S. Export-Import Bank. 


sone Orders for machinery and equipment must be placed. 


Deliveries to Europe will take time. U.S. order books are well filled. 
yndon U.S. rearming and the European Recovery Program are to get tangled up. 
AC i] 
¥°" Who gets what first is to be a big problem. 
d will 





actor) Western Europe is to lean heavily on the Marshall Plan crutch. 

el Just how heavily can be shown in specific terms: 
roeder Grains. Marshall Plan will provide 83 per cent of Western Europe's im- 
a ports of grain in the coming 12 months. The share will be even larger if East- 
yanied ern Europe reneges on agreements to ship grains westward. Chiefly dependent on 
lready Western Hemisphere grain are Britain, Western Germany, Italy and Holland. 


a Fats and oils go mainly to Britain and France under the Marshall Plan. 


Western Hemisphere countries are to account for a quarter of the net imports of 
bique fats and oils by all the Marshall Plan countries. But supplies still will be 


‘ia de 
Portu- far short of what they were in prewar days. 
| with 
} year. 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-~ (Continued) 


Sugar needs of Western Europe will be largely met this year. More than 
half the sugar imports will be paid for with Marshall Plan dollars. Britain, 
getting most of the Marshall Plan sugar, will be the chief gainer. 

Meat imports of the 17 countries in the 12 months are likely to be around 
1,900,000 tons. Two thirds is scheduled to come via Marshall Plan aid. But West- 
ern Europe is going to be 20 per cent shorter on meat supplies than before the 
war. Herds and flocks still have to be rebuilt. Feed is scarce. 

Nitrogen. All of Western Europe's imports depend on the Marshall Plan. 

Cotton is another commodity where Marshall Plan aid will be important. 
About 57 per cent of Western Europe's imports will be paid for with Marshall 
Plan dollars. That will be a big help to Britain. The British have been laying 
down many precious dollars to keep their cotton mills going at a speedy pace. 

As for manufactured goods, practically all of the imports in Marshall Plan 
area will come from the United States. This is to be true of farm machinery, 
coal-mining machinery, freight cars, steel-making machinery, electrical equip- 
ment. Also, most of the finished steel and the trucks and a great part of the 
coal Western Europe expects to import are to come from the United States. 





But there's to be quite a difference between what the Marshall Plan coun- 
tries want and what they get from the U.S. in the first year of the program. 

European countries last summer had some pretty fancy ideas about what the 
U.S. could export. The sweating down has been drastic in some cases. 

Biggest cutbacks are in steel, farm equipment, electrical equipment, 
freight cars and steel-plant equipment. All these are short in the U.S. 

Oil requirements of Western Europe must be squeezed back. The U.S. is to 
take a bigger share of the world's oil than was figured last summer. 











Important point to Western Europe is that the heat's off now as far as dol- 
lars are concerned. The dollar worry is past--for a while at least. 

Most of Western Europe gets goods, not dollars, out of the Marshall Plan. 
Marshall Plan dollars go to American exporters, to Latin America, to Canada. 

More dollars will be floating around the world, as a result. Easing of the 
dollar shortage eventually may induce countries to lower trade restrictions, 








import controls. European exporters will benefit in the end. 


The British power industry is the latest to be nationalized. 

On April 1, all shareholders of electric-power companies were given Govern- 
ment-backed 3 per cent bonds for their old securities. Return on the private se- 
curities ran, generally, from 3% to 6 per cent. Shareholders in the British Elec- 
trical Authority are none too happy. British Government bonds lately have been weak. 





The British Electrical Authority is handicapped right from the start. 

Many wonder whether it will be able to do as well as the old system, a mix- 
ture of private companies and a public body called the Central Electricity 
Board. The CEB, started 21 years ago, built up the "grid" system, a network of 
high-tension power lines connecting generating plants all over Britain. 

By using the "grid," excess power in one section could be shunted to power- 
Shortage areas. The load was evened out. Operating economies resulted. 

Electricity rates dropped about a third in 2l years, although fuel costs, 
for example, more than tripled. That's a record hard to beat. 
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Secretaries’ speed and accuracy keep pace with 
executives’ speed and convenience . .. when the 
Edison Electronic Voicewriter adds electronic cor- 
rection to the recorded voice. Exclusive Ear-Tunead 


Jewel-Action rejects unnecessary low-frequency 


tones that confuse the fransciiher . . . Captures 


word-sharpening high-frequency tones that other 
dictating machines miss. Efficiency improves .. . 
errors vanish. No other instrument matches Edison 
understandability . . . because only Edison has Ear- 


Tuned Jewel-Action. 


Te Phen Es 


Thomas A. Edison# 
Toronto 1, Ontari 

















Life Around the World 


Argentina’s official zeal for polar land 
isn't shared by the average citizen _ 


BUENOS AIRES 
“8 HE ANTARCTIC is our back yard,” is an 

» orabvan aimee phrase here these days. 

Since President Juan D. Perén took 
office, there’s been a feverish zeal in 
Buenos Aires to call things “Argentine.” 
That’s why the U.S.-owned telephone 
system was bought. That’s why the Brit- 
ish railways now are “Argentine.” 

Thus it wasn’t surprising that, about 
a year ago, the local press and radio 
began reminding the public that “Ant- 
arctica is Argentine.” 

Not that Argentina’s claims to portions 
of the barren South Polar regions are 
any less valid than those of other nations. 
Argentina asserts that the continent and 
islands to the south merely are extensions 
of the Andes and South America, and 
adopts a united front with Chile against 
British claims in that area. 

The average Argentine can’t get too 
excited about the Antarctic, however. 
His attitude is, “Who cares?” 

He feels differently about the Falk- 
land Islands, which he considers rightly 
Argentine property, under the name of 
Las Malvinas. No matter whether he be 
Peronist, Radical, Socialist, Conservative 
or Communist, if he’s Argentine, he will 
passionately insist the Malvinas are Ar- 
gentine soil. He has learned in school 
that they became Argentine when his 
country declared its independence from 
Spain, and that the American 18-gun 
sloop Lexington destroyed the Argentine 
settlement there in 1831 and “helped 
install the British illegally.” 

The Perén Government, in its argu- 
ment with the British, puts the Falklands 
and the Antarctic in the same sphere. 
And it bitterly resents any foreign char- 
acterization of the flurry as a “comic 
opera” incident. 

Since 1904, as evidence of her serious 
claim, Argentina has maintained a per- 
manent weather station on Laurie Island 
in the South Orkneys. Other countries 
with claims in the Antarctic, such as 
Chile, Australia, New Zealand, Norway 
and France, are becoming increasingly 
active in the area. It may become still 
more crowded down there if Russia, Bel- 
gium, Uruguay, Japan and Germany—all 
of whose ships have sailed those seas at 
one time—should stake out demands. 

Chile became so impassioned that her 
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President, Dr. Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, 
made a personal trip to the Antarctic— 
the first chief executive of any nation 
to do so. It wouldn't surprise people 
here if President Perén were to be the 
second. 

The U.S. has neither claimed nor de- 
manded a single square yard in that 
zone, nor will it recognize the claims of 
other nations until a general conference 
is held. This attitude mystifies the Ar- 
gentines, who regard sovereignty there 
as a matter of immediate and constant 
challenge. 

Apart from the fact that nobody has 
been able to settle the issue of who owns 
the uninhabited 6,000,000 square miles 
of real estate around the South Pole, 
nobody has yet proved to the satisfac- 
tion of anyone else that Antarctica is 
really worth much. 

Argentines and others have speculated 


about the presence of uranium and other - 


important minerals. But no one has found 
any uranium, so far as is known. And, 
even if uranium is found, the ever-mov- 
ing ice cap is as much as 4,000 feet 
thick, and is not a very encouraging basis 
for mining. 

Traces of copper, molybdenum, tin, 





manganese and a poor grade of coal 
have been noted, but ice, wind and cold 
would make extraction no easy task, The 
same holds true for oil—though Chile is 
producing important quantities of petro- 
leum in Tierra del Fuego, and Argentina 
now is beginning to drill there too. 

The only proved economic value of 
the Antarctic lies in its whaling industry, 
and you don’t have to live there to hunt 
whales. 

Military considerations seem to domi- 








nate not only Argentina’s interest hey 
but that of almost all other natigg 
Countries of the British Commonweg 





together claim about three fourths of a 
continent. The U.S. Navy has mappd oy a 
huge areas from the air. The Argentigf = duat 
have chosen Antarctic waters this ye fad 
for naval maneuvers. If Russia’s whaliz sb ted 
ships should develop interests other thy On : 
a little quiet fishing, the Antarctic mig a 
well find itself with a traffic jam, ees 

Thus far, the commotion has beg - . 
limited to diplomatic sparring. And th = ‘A 
whole affair seems to be something |g —_ 
than importaat to the average citizen <a 
Argentina. He is a lot more interest » cupatio 


for example, in such things as the nich 
clean, friendly game of soccer plays 
recently at Deception Island in the Api ° 
arctic Ocean between the crews of ltali 
British sloop and an Argentine mip 

sweeper. Argentines insist there’s no si cnet 
nificance in the fact that the Britis 
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man policemen who 
serve as tutors. Stu- 
dents get one meal 
a day from U.S. 
Army stocks and 
two from Germany’s 
own food supply. 
Police rookies go 
through a_ three- 
week course of 
classes in physical 
training, discipline, 
courtesy and self-defense. They are 
taught to recognize U. S. military insignia 
'S Mappa ond must learn simple English. After 
Argentin gaduation they are issued GI uniforms, 
_ this ye dyed black, combat boots and _black- 
8 whalig painted helmets. 
other thal" The reaction of U. S. occupation forces 
ctic mig, the idea of Germans in uniform has 
+ been mixed. Americans have been irri- 
has bial tated at the idea of having to show an 
- And tif identification pass to a German guard. 
thing le But generally the Industrial Police now 
citizen are accepted as a normal part of the oc- 
“— cupation machinery in Germany. T. F. H. 
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ltalians to produce 


UNIVERSITY CITY, ROME 
Y THE SUMMER of 1949, Italy hopes to 
have the most modern penicillin 
ns plant in the world. The cornerstone was 
laid here on February 12 and construc- 
nt tion already is under way. By September, 
the plant is expected to be producing 
2,500 vials a day, and, within a year and 
ahalf, 50,000 daily. 

Almost $1,500,000 has been set aside 
for the new plant, which will use equip- 
ment supplied by the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
American aid to Italy has allocated 
F $500,000 for the project; more than 
| $400,000 is to come from the lira fund 
built up from Government sale of 
UNRRA goods, and the Italian Govern- 
ment has earmarked another $580,000 
‘f for the project. 
| The new penicillin plant is to be mod- 
dled after the one in Toronto, Canada. 
The enterprise is the result of years of 
planning on the part of Prof. Joseph 
Penso. The professor, cut off from Allied 
co-operation during the war, started work 
on his own to develop the medicine. No 
sooner had the war ended than he made 
contact with Prof. Ernst Boris Chain, 
Nobel Prize winner for his work on peni- 
cillin. Together, they toured the United 
}) States, Canada, France, England and 
J) Sweden, studying production methods. 

Today he is ready to go into action. 
Professor Penso estimates that Italy’s 
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th thes igure does not include supplies for treat- 
wo Cap US diseased cattle. By the use of peni- 
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cillin, he claims, the production of milk— 
and hence cheese, an important Italian 
export—could be almost tripled. The 
treatment also would greatly increase the 
butterfat content of the milk. 

As soon as the new plant starts produc- 
ing, it will be used for the training of 
technicians, of which there is an acute 
shortage. 

The pgesent price of penicillin in Italy 
is about 89 cents a vial. Production from 
the proposed plant is expected to cut the 
cost down to 45 cents. The decrease in 
price will be made possible by the use of 
a new process, which is not only cheaper 
but also much faster. Professor Penso 
estimates that the new process cuts from 
24 hours to 10 minutes the time needed 
for the gathering of crystals. 

By the end of this summer, the peni- 
cillin plant will have six large fermenta- 
tion tanks completed, each having a 





capacity of 13,000 gallons. By the sum- 
mer of 1949, 12 such tanks are to be 
completed. 

Professor Penso is enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of his plant. During the 
war he listened avidly to the Allied radio 
for news on the development of penicil- 
lin and managed to follow to some extent 
the progress made by Professor Chain. 
He started work on his own and, despite 
a lack of essential solvents and virtually 
every necessary type of equipment, man- 
aged to produce small quantities of the 
medicine. 

Once the war was over, Professor 
Penso was able to move ahead with his 
work much more rapidly. Information 
from which he was cut off by wartime se- 
crecy became more accessible and he was 
able to fill in the gaps in his knowledge. 

The two professors together hope to 
work out a system that will eliminate the 
necessity for using the “broth” of water, 
corn-steep liquor, sugar and salt which is 
a vital part of current production meth- 
ods and very difficult to control. 

To get penicillin in Italy today, it is 
necessary to present a doctor's prescrip- 


tion to the National Institute of Hygiene. 
The drug is not on sale in drugstores and 
therefore is available to Italians only in 
special cases. With the completion of the 
new plant, however, there will be plenty 
for all. J. W. M. 


Ancient superstitions 
upset Tokyo editors 


TOKYO 

suRVEY by the Education Ministry, 

A revealing that 7 out of 10 persons 

in rural Japan still believe in ancient 

superstitions, is causing a minor furor 
among Japanese editorial writers. 

The Nippon Times editorially blames 
Japan’s education system for this state of 
affairs, asserting that “pupils have been 
thoroughly drilled in memorizing the 
facts, but very little attention has here- 
tofore been paid as to whether the pupil 
really understood what he was memoriz- 
ing, and even less attention was paid to 
seeing whether the pupil acquired the 
ability to apply his knowledge to actual 
conditions on his own initiative.” 

The Education Ministry has appointed 
a 30-man Superstition Investigation Com- 
mission to study the causes and cures of 
the widespread belief in superstitions. 
The survey, which led to formation of the 
committee, shows that 72 per cent of the 
people in farming villages—and more 
than half the city dwellers—still believe 
in astrology. Twenty-two per cent of 
the farmers and 15 per cent of those liv- 
ing in cities still have faith in the magic 
powers of charms, while half the farmers 
believe in Yakudoshi or unlucky years. 

Lucky and unlucky days still are ob- 
served by 7 out of 10 persons in farm 
villages and 6 out of 10 in the cities. 
This practice frequently plays havoc with 
the economy. For example, in one village, 
fishermen refuse to go out fishing for 
several days after the birth of a child 
in the family. In Shinonome village in 
Shimana Prefecture, the superstitious re- 
fuse to leave the village on the 7th, 17th, 
25th and 27th of the month or to return 
on the 5th, 15th, and 25th. 

In these days of insecurity and insta- 
bility, seers are doing a booming busi- 
ness. Along Tokyo’s streets, they can be 
found by the score, 
looking into the fu- 
ture—for a price. 
They are symbolic of 
deep-seated super- 
stitions among the 
people. They show, 
too, the magnitude 
of the job the Educa- 
tion Ministry will be 
in for if it tries seri- 
ously to disrupt Jap- 
anese belief in the 
supernatural, J. F. 





















































































Whispers 


Rearming by Easy Stages . . . Secretary Snyder 
To Quit Cabinet? . . . Russian Hope for ‘Big 4’ Talk | 


The President is to feed to Congress 
piecemeal the plans for expanding 
U.S. defense and for reviving Lend- 
Lease aid to Europe. It is explained 
that the public needs some “season- 
ing” before being asked to digest the 
idea of large new expenditures. 


xk 


A $20,000,000,000 budget for defense 
is regarded by U.S. military leaders 
as the minimum that would put U.S. 
on a basis of adequate preparedness 
for war. Mr. Truman settled for $14,- 
000,000,000 as a starter, without any 
Lend-Lease for Europe and without 
an increase in the number of active 
Air Force units. 


eek: & 


Russia is maneuvering for another 
meeting of Big Four foreign minis- 
ters. The Kremlin appears not to be 
happy over its isolation from U.S. 
and the Western powers of Europe at 
a time when decisions are being 
shaped. 


xk 


Mr. Truman and George Marshall, 
Secretary of State, have closed their 
minds to a meeting with Joseph Stalin 
until U.S. has succeeded in stopping 
Russian expansion. U.S. policy rests 
upon the basic thesis that no agree- 
ment with Russia is worth the paper 
it is written upon unless Russia first is 
convinced that she is checkmated. 


xk re 


Premier Stalin is leading from weak- 
ness as he presses for a showdown 
with U.S. Oil and transport are 
crippling Russian recovery. In all of 
Russia is less railroad equipment than 
in the small island of Great Britain. It 
turns out, too, that, despite the lash, 
citizens of satellite countries are slow 
to work longer hours for Russia. 


x & * 


Military officials hope that U.S. peo- 
ple won't get too excited if Russians 
invade Alaska in event of war. The 
military view is that this move would 
be a diversion to drain off U.S. 
strength from the main theater. 
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James Forrestal, Defense Secretary, 
is finding it relatively easy to get ad- 
mirals and generals of the Navy, Air 
Force, Army to agree on assignments 
of tasks in a unified Defense Estab- 
lishment. The reason is that the var- 
ious services are assured of more 
money and don’t find it so necessary 
to battle one another furiously for the 
biggest slice of the taxpayer’s dollar. 


xk * 


Henry Wallace, campaign for peace, 
finds that Communist parties all over 
the world also are campaigning for 
peace and against war, even as they’re 
organizing their fifth columns and 
arming private armies. In Italy, the 
party’s theme is that a vote for Com- 
munists is a vote for peace, whereas-a 
vote against them—and for U.S.—is 
a vote for war. 


xk * 


A large U.S. aircraft carrier will enter 
the Mediterranean shortly before the 
Italian elections as a reminder of U.S. 
interest in that part of the world. 


x *k * 


Averell Harriman, Secretary of Com- 
merce, is reassembling some of the 
machinery for economic warfare that 
now is in his Department. The United 
States is to become more interested 
in buying the surplus raw materials 
of the nations that Russia has been 
eying. 
xk k * 


John Snyder, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, is expected to resign early in July 
to accept a bank presidency. Mr. 
Snyder is playing somewhat less of a 
role in White House councils, now 
that emphasis has shifted from do- 
mestic to foreign affairs. State Secre- 
tary Marshall is the President’s most 
trusted adviser at this time. 


aX * 


General Douglas MacArthur is show- 
ing enough spontaneous strength 
among Republicans to give concern 
to Governor Thomas Dewey and Sen- 
ator Robert Taft, leading delegate 
holders. One astute Republican lead- 


er, who estimated the MacArth 
chances at under 5 per cent not k 
ago, now rates them at 30 to 35 

cent. 


xk 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg will 
herit much Dewey and Taft streg 

in the Republican Convention if it 
comes clear that neither of th 
candidates can get a majority of 

delegates. A Taft-Dewey agreemg 
to try to prevent the nomination f 

going to other than a Republig 
Party leader of standing will gj 
General MacArthur trouble. 


x * * 


Joseph Martin, Speaker of the He 

is thinking more in terms of the vig 
presidential nomination on the R 
publican ticket than of the pre 
dential nomination. A MacArthw 
Martin ticket is getting some menti 


xk 


Clinton Anderson, Secretary of Agn 
culture, is to have far from smog 
sailing in his effort to get the Dem 
cratic nomination for U.S. Senatg 
from New Mexico, and is to have 
battle for the election if he winst 
nomination. 


x kk 


Emperor Hirohito wasn’t even 
tioned by U.S. prosecutors in 
years of war trials that consumed 
000,000 words in trying to cont 
Japanese war criminals. The attot 
defending generals who were 
startled the court by saying of f 
Emperor: “It will forever be record 
as a source of wonder that, int 
greatest trial in history, the prose 
tion did not have the enterprise, fo 
tude, probity and resolution to p 
duce the one man who could 
told us so much so succinctly.” 
xk k * 


Sir John Slessor, head of Britain’s 

perial Defense College and top Britt 
strategist, is to help integrate Us 
British defense strategy in meet 
that are planned with U.S. milit 
leaders. 
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